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O CLERGYMEN 


of, on moderate terms, either singly or otherwise, 
— of One Hundred Original MANUSCRIPT SERMONS 
an Evangelical character, and on various subjects, chiefly 
adapted to the Services for Sundays and Festivals throughout 
the year. 
A Catalogue may be had, and particulars known, by ad- 
dressing a communication, prepaid, “R. E. E.” Office of 
Tae Cairic, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


RIGINAL MSS. SERMONS, Legible, 


Earnest, Devotional, and Practica), oe a Rector of 
Song standing, and of‘moderate but strictly Protestant views, 
are offered weekly to a few Clergymen, at a small cost 
quarterly. 
For particulars address, prepaid, “ Presbyter,” 
Post Office, Hammersmith. 


UGBY, ETON, HARROW, 
In a long-established SCHOOL, of high reputation, 
very healthily situated in a Midland County, Gentlemen’s 








.—To be Disposed | 





| 500 Pamphlets 


Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and the | 


Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The Pupils so 

prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 

have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. 

Terms, SEVENTY GUINEAS a year. 

For further information address “ The Rev. A. Z.”” Church 
Association, Southampton-street, London. 


RIVATE 





TUITION. — A Married | 


Clergyman, late Fellow and Tutor of his College, residing | 
in a Northern County, at a short distance from a railway, 


and engaged in EDUCATING Youths for the Universities 
and Army, has ONE VACANCY. He receives Four Pupils, 
has had much experience in Tuition, and can offer excellent 
testimonials. Terms moderate. 

Address ‘‘ The Rey. M. A.” Mr. Andrews, Bookseller, Durham. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married 
CLERGYMAN, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, 
Receives into his Family a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE for 
the Universities, or to Prepare for Holy Orders His house 
is most commodious, standing in its own grounds, in a 
pleasant healthy neighbourhood, within thirteen miles of 
London, accessible by railway. The highest references can 
be given. Terms, 120/. per annum. 
Address ‘Rey. R. B.” Post Office, Waltham Cross. 


OQ PARENTS and SCHOOL- 
MASTERS.—A Gentleman keeping a respectable 
BOARDING SCHOOL in a very healthy Watering-Place in 
the West of England, has a few VACANCIES he will be glad 
to fill up, at a moderate charge. Two Sons he wishes to 
Exchange on equal terms, and an Opening for an Articled 
Pupil. 
Address “ H. J.’ Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 











AN APPEAL. 


RISH CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ 
SCHOOL, No. 2, KILDARE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 

The Clergy Daughters’ School has been established as a 
means of assisting Clergymen with limited incomes in the 
Education of their Children. In 1849 the number of Pupils 
was twenty-eight; now it is thirty, which number is at pre- 
sent thus constituted :—Six total Orphans, nine Fatherless, 
one Motherless, fourteen with both Parents living. Your 
Committee are well persuaded thgt no reproach can rest on 
them for having extended the benefits of the School, during 
the past year, to Two additional children. They commenced 
that year hopefully ; and, with a balance in hands, conceived 
that they were justified in extending the blessings of the 
Institution. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged at the bank of Messrs. Puget, Bainbridge, 
and Co. ; at the Office of this Paper; by the Rev. H. E. Prior, 
Hon.Secretary, Lucan; by Messrs. Latouche and Co., bankers, 
Dublin ; and at the Office, 2, Kildare-place. 

GEORGE SIDFORD, Assistant Secretary. 


LERICAL and SC HOLASTIC 
AGENCY OFFICES (late Vary), 7, Tavistock-row, 
Covent Garden, London. Established 1833. — Mr. MAIR 
continues to provide Incumbents with Curates for either 
permanent, temporary, or Sunday duty, and those willing to 
grant titles to Holy Orders may, free of charge, be intro- 
duced to Graduates well qualified ;—he also provides the 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, free of 
charge, with efficient Private Tutors, Assistant Masters, and 
Governesses, and recommends to families desirous to place 
their children at School highly respectable establishments, 
both in the United Kingdom and the Continent, free of 
charge ;—he also negotiates upon moderate terms for the 
Exchange of Livings, the Purchase and Sale of Advowsons, 
&c., the Transfer of Schools, and the Disposal of Reversions, 
Annuities, &c., and effects every description of Insurance 
business.—A Prospectus and Card of Terms will be furwarded 
gratis upon application. 

GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady used to Tui- 
tion desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT ; her accomplishments are 
French, Music, Drawing, Fancy W ork, and English generally. 
A comfortable home is desired. ~Adadress, stating salary given, 
&c., to “‘ Miss A——,” care of Mr. Mata. 











ITY OF LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
for Indisputable and Accumulative Policies, Annuities, 
Endowments, Loans, 
E. F. LEEKS, Sec. 


| 


} 
| 





| and expeditiously PRINTING 


&c.— | 


Hiterature, &c. 
TNO SOLICITORS, SURVEYORS, 


AUCTIONEERS, and the Public generally. — Maps, 
Plans, Law Forms, Fac-similes, Circulars, Book Iilustrations, 
andevery description of LITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING 
executed at J. ARESTI’S L ithogre iphic Offices, 56, Greek- 
street, Soho-square, with strict regard to execution, moderate 
charges, and punctuality. Estimates forwarded by return of 
post. 





~ BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 


ATEMAN 


ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


and HARDWICKE, 
PRINTERS, 38, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully announce to I and 
men desirous of publishing literary product that the 
possess ample Founts of Type, calculated for handsome 
BOOKS, 
B. and H. can secure for Works printed by them the 
ot 3 of being published by the first London houses. 
16 pages, size of Blackwood’s) 
Magazine, &c., on good paper, well pressed...) ~~ 
1,000 ditto . 5 10 0 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom ; 
Specimens of Type, with Instructions to Authors for calcu- 
lating the extent and cost of manuscr 
transmitted on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 


OOD STATIONERY, 

. Carriage Free.—Cream Laid note-paper, small, 1s. 9d. 
per ream ; envelopes to match, 2s. 9d. per 1000; full size note 
paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream; the best thick, per 
adhesive cream laid letter and note size envelopes, with or 
without your own initial, 8s. 6d. per 1,000, 4s. 6d. for 500; 
letter paper, 6s., 8s., 12s., and 14s. per ream ; good foolscap, 
12s. 6d. per ream; prime blotting 25s. per ream; the best 
cartridge paper or brown paper, 30s. per re: Quill pens, 
4s. per 100. The best black or red wax, ¢ 
Steel pens, 1s. per gross; Cedar penhol 
ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, 


ons, 


ad- 


17 6 





bS. 


ders, 6d. per dozen. 
Lincoln's-inn, 





Musie. 
ELLINI’S SONN VAMBULA, Piano- 


forte ‘Solo.—A New and Complete Edition just 
published, beautifully engraved and printed, price 4s., form- 
ing No. 1 of Boosry’s Series of Solo Operas. The only 
authorized and correct editions of La Sonnambula are those 
published by Boosry and Co. 
Legal proceedings have been instituted against 
lishers and vendors of - others. 


» Holle s-street. 

T Finest and most Perfect Edition extant is this day 
published, and contains every note of the Music 
three of the Overtures, an English and German Text, 
short Memoir of Beethoven, pr ice 15s. in bo ards 

Frpetto forms one of Boosey’s celebrated Seri es of Operas, 
THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, which alre 
Figaro (16s.), Don Juan (18s.), Der Freischutz (12s. 6d.), 
Il Barbiére (16s.), Sonnambula (12s. 6d.), Norma (10s. 6d.), 
and Lucrezia (16s. 


13 


the pub- 


and a 


and Co., 


T. Boosey 28, Holles-street. 





PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 
Author, performed by himself at the Great Exhibition :— 
1. Les Etoiles Filantes, 3s.—2. Le Roulis; Romance Etude 
Maritime, 35s.—3. Marche de l’Univers, 2s. 6d.—4. Mazeppa ; 
Etude Galop, 3s.—5. L’'Amazone ; Etude Valse, 3s.—6. Petit 
Enfant; Etude, 2s.—7. Valse Perpetuelle, 3s. 

T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street 


by 





# ine Arts. 
WOLFF &SON’S CRETA LAVIS, 


4e or, PERMANENT DRAW 
various Colours. 

E. WOLFF & SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great 
in their CRETA LEVIS, enabled it to be used the same 
the ordinary pencil ; and effects can now be produced equ 
to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or 
other fluid, the various colours blending togeth 
fect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, 
and the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. 
be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 
and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :—Leather 
box, containing a set of twelve, each ; eightee 
twenty-four, 14s. ; thirty-six, 21s. In sets as above, without 
box, at 6s. per dozen ; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be had 
also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 6s. per 
dozen, box included. (See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, 
Hyde Park, Class 30, No. 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly 
free from Grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a 
Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. The following are the degrees: 
H., HH., ? HHHH., F., FF., HB., EHB., BB., BBB., 

BBBB., 

* This Pencil is particularly 
and Counting-house use. 
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LFRED QUIDANT.—Favourite | 


this celebrated | 
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E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their 


Purified Lead Pencils to Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 

the Bank of sagas, and various other large establishments. 

MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, 
LONDON, 


‘THE ARTISTS SKETCHING 
- COMPANION.—[Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.] 

E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new SKETCR- 
ING ComMPANION for the use of Artists, which will be found 
to supersede everything of the kind as yet introduced, and 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketchi 
from Nature. It is made to contain all that is desire 
immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Lev 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Wa ter Bottle. 
shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book in bulk does 
not occ upy a greater space. varied ac- 
cording to fancy or convenience. 

May be had of C. E. CLirrorp, 30, Piccadill 
Poultry; and of all 


> at 
Its contents mz ty be 


y; L. Hoventoy, 

Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 
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GREAT EXHIBITION. 

R. BAXTER, the INVENTOR and 
PATENTEE of OIL COLOUR — IN¢ 
published a VIEW ef the INTERIOR, asa C 
PICTURE of the EXTERIOR of the GRE AT 
and in commemoration of the great event of 
portraying in all their variety, the beautiful 


build 


, has jus 
om panic n to his 
I XHIB ITION, 
the year 1851, 
nd delicate 
and formal ng 
of the Interior of the Cr il e, in 
WHICH CANNOT BE EQUALLED BY ANY 
ice 3s. Ed. each, 
From The Times, May l 
“Tne Great Exuipition.—In our 
genius of the country rei 
everywhere and invades every compartment, 
dedicate 
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ssale by GEoRGE BAXTER, the 
11 & 12, Northampton-square. 
*,* Licenses granted to work the above process in Great 
Brits ain, France, Belgium, Germany, &c. action to 
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Price 5s. cloth boards, 


| Fina YUEL SWEDENBORG: 
A BIOGRAPHY. 


London: WILLIAM NEwBERY, 6, King-stree 
Depository for the 


Writings of Swedenborg, an 
Communication for the New Church. 


t, Holborn 


i Centre of 


rg 
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Third Edition, price 6d., or post free on rec 


“pt o f ¢ ig ht 
Queen's Heads, 
CRY OF THE CURATES. 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARRIS, B.A. 
‘“*Go to, now, ye rich men, weep and howl; behold, the 
of the labourers who have reaped down your fields 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth !’""—St. James 
“The grand question, and one which we would espe 
comm nd to the prompt and m st seri 
the Bis! is not whether his ‘Cry’ is exactly what i 
should be, ‘but whether he has a real and removeable 
‘—English Churchman, July 10t h, 1851. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, ange. 
NE Wt WORKS ON THE STUDY OF THE 
LANGUAGE. 
By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor at University College. 


FTY LESSONSon the ELEMENTS 

of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo, 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 

ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

D. NvrT, 270, Strand. 
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10ps, t 
cause 
London : 


Royal Exch 





GERMAN 


cloth, 5s. 


from 


London: 





ished, Second Edition, price 6s. 6d., by post 7s. 6d., 
Tc _ es ny 
6 heter~ SLATION of the PORT 
ROYAL LOGIC. By T. S. BAYNES 
sesides sixty-five new ‘notes, chiefly biographical and 
idition contains Leibnitz’s Tract on Know- 
ledge, Truth, and Ideas. 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh ; 
and Co, London. 


Just publ 


Sovegry, MARSHALT, 





Lately published, feap. 8vo., price 5s 

JEGENERATION; or, DIV IN 

HUMAN NATURE: a POEM, in Six B 
GEORGE MARSLAND. 

“Mr. Marsland has strong poetical sen 
is a soaring one; he has large sympathies and earne 
”— The Critic: London Literary Journal. 

“His poem is a very respectable one. T! 
staunch Protestant.”— English Rev iew. 

«It seems to contain a great deal mor¢ 
likely to get a hearing.” — Frazer's Mag 

“This remarkable poem—a work of g 
bearing decided testimony to the 
author.”—Englishwoman's Magazine 
W. PIcKesis 
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NEW NOVELS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 





FLORENCE SACKVILLE 7 or, SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


By Mrs. BURBURY. In Three Volumes. [Just ready. 
Il. 
THE FAIR CAREW; or, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
By the Author of “ Pique.”” In Three Volumes. (Shortly. 


AGATHA BEAUFORT; or, FAMILY PRIDE. 
In Three Volumes. [In November. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





DEDICATED TO GEORGE CARR GLYN, ESQ. 
On Tuesday, October 21, will be published, in Two Vols 8vo., price 24s. cloth, 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 
Its Social Relations and Revelations. 
By JOHN FRANCIS. 
And, on the same day, by the same Author, 
CHRONICLES & CHARACTERS of the STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Second Edition. 8vo., 12s. cloth. 
By the same Author, recently published, 


THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 
Its Times and Traditions. 


Third Edition. Two Vols. post 8vo., 21s. cloth. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





In royal 8yo., with numerous Illustrations, price 17. 8s., 


THE ARCHZOLOGY AND PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


BY DANIEL WiLeseon. 
Opinion of The Atheneum. 
“A very able, complete, and well-illustrated work, affording nearly all the knowledge that is requisite for the purpose, 
'y as far as Scotland is concerned, but as regards England and Ireland, and even Sweden and Norway. The details 
in the body of the volume are full, while their treatment is comprehensive; and the introductory portions are written in 
an enlarged and liberal spirit.” 





he t 


Opinion of Zhe Witness. 
‘tA truly solid work—the labour apparently of years, well and studiously spent—and written in a style as light and 
agreeable as if, instead of embodying well nigh the largest possible amount of facts which could be condensed in the limits, 
t with but amusing fictions. We would fain recommend it to our readers as a work which no library ought to want.” 





Opinion of The Westminster Review. 
** Many reflections are suggested by this beautiful volume, which is one of the most interesting, learned, and elegant works 
we have seen for a long time. ‘ ‘ We commend it to every reader of taste and judgment.” 


SUTHERLAND § KNOX, Edinburgh. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, § CO., and J. H. PARKER, London. 





STANDARD WORKS. 


In Sixteen Vols., imperial 8vo. (Supple Eats included), price 97. 12s. cloth lettered, 
The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. 


II. 
In Eight Vols. imperial 8vo., price 5/. 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 


Being a History of the People as well as of the Kingdom. Illustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts, and One Hundred 
and Four Portraits Engraved on Steel. By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
*.* A CompLere Inpex to the Work, by H. C. HAMILTON, Esq., of the State Paper Office, is now ready, price 10s. cloth. 
nr. 
In Two Vols. imperial 8vo., price 27. 2s. cloth lettered, 
° : ; b 
The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace: 
1816—1846. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
IV. 
In Four Vols, imperial 8vo., price 27. 10s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


ustrated with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and many Hundred Woodcuts; with OntcInaL NorTes, expla- 
f Passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural Ilistory, Literature, and Antiquities of the Sacred 
Scriptures. By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 


London : WM.S. ORR and CO., Amen Corner. 









GLASS 


FOR THE 
CLOCKS, VASES, 

And all Articles injured by exposure, 

Table Glass & Lamp Shades 


FANCY BOHEMIAN GLASS and 


S HAD E §, 
PRESERVATION OF 
WAX FLOWERS, 
at very reduced prices. 
of Every Description. 


PARIAN CHINA in great variety. 





Estimates and Prices for every description of GLASS for GLAZING, on application to 


HENRY HETLEY, Glass Warehouse, 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square (from Soho-square. ) 








MOVEMENT—INFORMATION—ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE LEADER : a complete First-Class 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, delivered in all parts of 
England, every Saturday, price Sixpence. 

England is said to be governed by Opinion. To endow that 
Power with its fullest action THE LEADER offers a syste- 
matic utterance for P&RFECT FREEDOM OF OPINION in Politics, 
Religion, Literature, Science, and Art, 

THE LEADER comprises the News or THE WEEK, so 
treated as to expand the most interesting in full and ani- 
mated Narrative. Accurate Commercial Intelligence ; ani- 
mated Reviews of Literature and Science, not only in books, 
but in the events and influences of the Literary and Scientific 
World, at home and abroad; Original Papers on stirring, 
new, and popular subjects ; Fiction; Critical Notices of the 
Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts; and the Associative Pro- 
gress of the Week, English and Continental. 

For the struggling Nationalities abroad THE LEADER 
offers a frank voice from among the English people. In its 
columns devoted weekly to ‘ European Democracy,” it 
gives an Oficial Exposition of the opinions and acts of the 
great leaders of the European Democratic Party, in a form 
of such authenticity as will enable the public to correct the 
misrepresentations of the adverse journals of the day. 

Contributions have already appeared in THE LEADER 
from the following Writers :— 

George Dawson, M.A. | H. Travis, M.D. 

E. Vansittart Neale. | Alexander Somerville. 
Charles Bray. Henry Lake. 

G. J. Holyoake. Mrs. Crowe. 

Rey. F. J. Foxton, B.A. Lugi Mariotti. 

Luke Burke. Harriet Martineau. 
Hugh Doherty. R. H. Horne. 

W. J. Birch, M.A. Joseph Mazinni. 
tobert Owen. J. M. Morgan. 

J. A. Froude. tev. C. Kingsley, M.A. 
Walter Savage Landor, J. Stores Smith. 

G. H. Lewes. William Maccall. 

Thornton Hunt. S. Smiles, M.D. 

W. J. Linton. David Masson. 

Rey. E. R. Larken, M.A. F. W. Newman. 

And other Writers, whose names are reserved for special 
reasons. 

THE LEADER seeks to develop the utmost FREEDOM oF 
INTELLECT, ENERGY oF PRopucTION, PopuLaR Power, and 
in the Political and Social Relation of all Classes the PaRa- 
MOUNT INFLUENCE OF NATURAL AFFECTION. 


Terms of ‘ The Leader.” 
Quarterly, 6s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 13s.; Yearly, 17. 6s. in advance’ 
" 78.0d.; ” | —_ 11. 8s. credit. 


OrricE: 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London; and may 
be ordered through all booksellers and newsvenders in town 
and country. 





Ts ROYAL BRITISH BANK 

(Incorporated by Charter), for Receiving Deposits at 
Interest, Making Advances on Approved Securities, Granting 
Cash Credits, and Transacting every other Description of 
3anking Business—Issues Promissory Notes or Bills, payable 
in London, of any amount, and bearing interest or not at 
the option of the depositors or purchasers. 

These Promissory Notes are free of charge, and are trans- 
ferable and negotiable, and may be taken either for deposits 
or be used in the varied transactions of commerce at home 
or abroad. The rates of Interest at present allowed by the 
Bank are as follow, viz. :— 

On Deposits for New Shares for the gradual increase of the 
Capital in terms of the Charter—four per cent. per annum. 

On Deposit Accounts, or deposits for six months—three per 
cent. 

On Balances of Drawing Accounts, held at call—rates 
varying with the sum and time in Bank. In all cases the 
interest is reckoned from day to day. 

Detailed terms of business, and forms of application for 
opening Accounts, &c., will be supplied at the Chief Office of 
the Bank, and at the Branches in the Strand, Lambeth, and 
Islington. 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager, 

16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, London. 











APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 

ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The 

extraordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying 
sound, combined with the great facility with which it can be 
fitted up, renders it superior to any other material for Speak- 
ing Tubes ; and it is now extensively used in Public Institu- 
tions, Offices, Private Establishments, Warehouses, Work- 
shops, &c. &c. 

The DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH, for private houses, will be 
found far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great 
saving of time and labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, 
chapels, &c., is another most important application of this 
Tubing, by means of which persons, who have not heard a 
sermon for years, have been able to hear every word spoken 
by the preacher. 

RAILWAY CONVERSATION TUBES will be found a 
great accommodation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, 
such as Soles for Bots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, 
Brackets, Mouldings, Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, 
Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, Watchstands, Cups, 
Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and Bouncing 
Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining 
Tanks, &c.; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap- 
dishes, &c., manufactured by 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 














BOND'S 
ERMANENT MARKING INK. 


The original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 
tioners, and medicine vendors. Price 1s. a bottle. 
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ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS. 
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Music, but it is not easy to find contributors pos- 
sessing the peculiar combination of qualifications 
for such an office. 


A TESTIMONY. 

feverend Sub- 
scriber to give place to the following letter, 
THe Critic: Lonpon 
JOURNAL, Offers an advertising 
He desires us not to publish his name, 
but it will be given with his address to any 
person desirous of assuring himself of its authen- 
ticity. 


LITERARY 


as 


[copy. ] 

“Tt is only due to say I received more replies 
to my advertisement of the 15th for a Curate 
than I could have imagined (over twenty.) 
Clergymen would find a great saving by using 
Tue Critic as a medium of communication, and 
doubtless, when they find it so eatensively cir- 
culated, they will avail themselves of it. You 
may use the letter as you like, 


| prefer that the name should not be given. 


Report of the Committee on News 
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| has just been published 
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TO READERS. 
Ir is the design of Tue Lonpon LirTerary 
JOURNAL to supply to its readers such information 
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Grave's suggestion how to turn an hon 


Statistics of Ni wspaper circulation—The chief VW 
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nesses examined by the Committee, and characteristics 


of their evidence—Coming Literature of the Exhihi- 
tion — Foreigners in England Mr. Ware, Mr. 


Greeley. and the Correspon lent of the Allge meine 
Ze itung—Disquisition on the Decline of the Drama 


— English adaptation of Balzac’s Mercadet | 


Faiseur ; its success at the Lyceum, and mystery of 


its authorship—Announcements of forthcoming works 
by Messrs. Bentley, Longman, and Murray—The 
Magazines—Mr. Helps, the author of Friends in 
Council—Bulwer’s My Novel—Life of Chatterton in 
the Dublin Unive rsity — Mr. Hannay’s Novel in Col- 
burn’s United Magazine—T he 
Mr. Croker, and Professor Maurice. 





Service Quarterly, 
Tue Report of the Select Committee appointed 
last session by the House of Commons to inquire 
into the working of the Penny Newspaper Stamp 
(with Minutes of the 
Evidence and an Appendix), and is creating what 
you may call a silent flutter among the brother- 
hood of the broad and narrow sheet. It was 
appointed at the instance of the Right Honourable 
Thomas MILner Greson, who, or rather whose 
lady (a Vice-Presidentess, moreover, of the Whit- 
tington Clnb) patronises literature and literary 
men, some of the smaller of whom, as well as the 
wives of greater ones, are occasionally to be seen 
wending to an esthetic sotreé in Wilton-crescent. 
I am often consulted by able and industrious, but 


| uninventive young men, to recommend any honest 
| literary scheme, however humble, by which they 


as to the progress of Literature, Art, and Science | 
as every well educated person desires to possess | 


for the purposes of polite society. 

No plan has occurred to us so conducive to this 
end as that of articles in the form of Summaries or 
Reports of the progress of the most important 
branches of Literature, Art, and Science, the 
perusal of which shall convey to the reader con- 
densed intelligence of what is doing in relation 
to it in all parts of the world. 

So far as we have succeeded in the accomplish- 
ment of this novel design, it has met with 
universal approval. 

In the present number we commence an addi- 
tional Summary—the first periodical report on 
Medical Literature, for which we shall be indebted 
to the pen of a distinguished physician, and which 
will give, in a popular form, just that news of the 
progress of the Science, of Health, and of Medi- 
eine, which every intelligent person ought to have. 

Thus we have now carried out our design so 
far as to supply Summaries of the Doings of 
Science; of Foreign Literature; of Books and 
Literary Men at Home; and of Medicine and 
Hygeine, 





may turn an honest penny, or an honest pound. 
The appearance of this Blue-book enables me 
publicly to promulgate (with a self-sacrifice which 
will, I hope, be duly appreciated) a feasible and 
moderately lucrative scheme of that kind. Let 
my intelligent and industrious, but uninventive 
young friend, betake himself to the Messrs. 
Hansarp, and purchase, for a few shillings, the 
Report in question. In the Appendix to it he will 
find a list of all the newspapers in Great Britain 


and Ireland, and affixed to each the number of 
stamps it has paid for annually, for a series of 


years; each year being kept distinct. Let him 
then procure Mr. Cnartes Mircnerr’s News- 
paper Directory. With theee . and the 
expenditure of a little time, trouble, and arith- 
metic, he may easy compile a Dictionary of British 
and Irish Newspapers, with the circulation of 
each number of each, and any other particulars 
he may care to add. 
tise it with a bold heading, such as, “To Adver- 
tisers: Important Guide,” &c. &. in The Times 
(and in Tue Critic), and I can promise him a 
rapid and extensive sale. For it is many years 
since the Stamp Office gave up publishing the 
number of stamps issued to newspapers, and there 
are few matters of the kind in which the public is 
more interested than in the circulation of its 
journals. So much by way of hint to my young 


two work 


friend; and meanwhile from that Appendix I 
shall give a few figures, which may be generally 
interesting. 





though I should | 


Let him print it, and adver- | 


First, as regards the London Daily Morning 
Newspapers, the stamps issued to each during the 
year 1850 were as follows :— 

Times 11,900,000 
1,549,843 
1,152,000 
1.139.000 

912,547 

828.000 





Daily News ............- 
Morning Herald PPTeTTTTT TTT tT 
Morning Chronicle 
Moi ning ost 





17,481,390 
[ leave it to”the reader to divide each of these 
amounts by 313 (the number of publishing days), 
and strike the average circulation of each Morning 
Paper. 
Coming now to the chief Evening Papers, the 
following is the statement for the same year:— 
834,500 
585.000 
492.000 





And for the most respectable and best known 
Weeklies, the following are the numbers for 1850: 
Ohseri 
Examine) 
Econo nist 


324,000 
228,228 
199,000 





Leader (nine months) ......... 116.275 
SE sa uecuddndiddebachiiscacuad 152,500 
RUA . 005. deqsderediaaakaveditide ee 98,000 


And, finally, in the town which Mr. Miner 


GIBSON represents— Manchester: 


Manchester Guardian (twice a 

NOIR Sis inidanetienavcatadien . 940,090 
Man heste rT Examine r aud Time S 

twice & week),.....ccccccccccce 553.560 
Manchester Courier (onceaweek) 236,250 


Coming now to the evidence. some of the chief 
witnesses examined were Mr. Mowpray Morris, 
the manager of The Times (that mysterious person 
at last unveiled! Mr. F. Kntenr Hen, 
editor of The Daily News, and author of the recent 
interesting The Fourth Estate; Mr. ALEex- 


sub- 


book. 


ANDER Russet, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Scotsman; Mr. Wuittry (whose name, during the 
last week, has become as well-known as any in 
England), the editor of The Liverpool Journal; 
and the Honourable (!) Horace Greerey, the 
manager of The New York Tribune, the chief paper 
in the United States. The evidence, on the 


whole, is not nearly so amusing or instructive as 
it might have been; but there are both amusement 
and instruction in it. The manager of 
“Leading Journal” is stately and aristocratie, 
and has “no faith in the sagacity of uneducated 
people.” When badgered by Mr. Conpen, he 
begs that “if my answers are to be taken down, 
they may be taken down in my own words;” and 
he is as strong as is consistent with dignity against 
the stamp on “supplements.” The sub-editor 
from The Daily News wishes a copyright of six 
or twelve hours in the latest intelligence. The 
Scotch gentleman from Edinburgh is “ canny” 
and cautious, and “vara” content with the status 
quo. The prosperous Liverpool editor is trenchant 
and assured about everything, regarding the press 
of the United States as a model one. While the 
“ Honourable” Yankee himself really seems an 
intelligent kind of man, and informs us of this, 
among other things, that the highest editorial 
salary possible to be dreamt of in the United 
States is 1,000/. a year; that he knows of none 
above 600/., and that he pays his own chief editor 
3007. So much for Mr. Corpen’s recent state- 
ment that “ youcan get your literary talent” (like 
your fine cotton goods) “quite as cheaply in this 
country as in America.” 

The Literature of the Great Exhibition has 
been duly celebrated—its catalogues, general and 
special, plain and illustrated, the host of Hand- 
hooks and Maps of London it has given birth to, 
have been chronicled and criticised as they ap- 
peared. But its real literature is only now begin- 
ning. Before another year, the European book 
shops will be deluged with Tours in England and 
Sketches of it and the English, written in every 


the 


| conceivable language, and with every conceivable 


} 


| dents” of the Paris papers ; 


degree of talent. <A friend, in the “ Foreign” 
department of THe Critic, has already noticed 
some of the lucubrations of the “own correspon- 
and one or two others 
may be worth a mention. Not an “ own corres- 
spondent” at all seemingly, oreven brought te Eng- 


| land by the Exhibition, is Mr. Ware, the author of 


| 


} 
| 


“ European Capitals, which Mr. CHapmMan is about 
to publish as No. I. of his “Library for the 
People.” Mr. Ware, the author of the Letters 


from Palmyra, appears to be a cultivated and sen- 
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sible man; but, strange to say, the chief charge he 
brings against us is the love of money, and, next to 
that, the love of rank ; the two very faults for which 
the Americans themselves are most notorious. 
Then comes once more the “ Honourable” Horace 
GREELEY, who has been enlightening his coun- 
trymen on the British character. He thinks us a 
disagreeable people out of doors, in the forum, 
and the market-place; but is delighted with us 
in our families. And our domestic happiness he 
ascribes very much to the stringency of the 
English law of divorce, a remark which, especially 
as it proceeds from an American republican, may 
be well worth the attention of a certain class of | 
thinkers and theorists in this country. And, 
lastly, there is an English correspondent of that 
best of German papers, The Allegemeine Zeitung, 
who is rather a dry fellow, but not devoid of sense. | 
In literary matters we, who are a practical people, | 
would not be ashamed to confess ourselves behind | 
hand with the Germans; but this correspondent 
will not have it so. He points to our coffee- 
houses, many of them with its copy of Humr’s 
History of England, and Cuamerns’s Cyc lopedia 
of Literature, and asks whether, in Germany, with 
its thousand works on the National History and 
Literature, there exist two such useful and simple 
classics. 

The decline of the Drama in England is uni- 
versally admitted, either with pleasure or with | 
sorrow. Let a manager keep his house a-going | 
for a year or two, without constant recourse to 
ballet or opera, or farce, and the public is sur- 
prised. See Drury Lane just now in the occu- | 
pancy of an equestrian troop! What is the cause | 
of this decline? The increase of amusing and | 
interesting books and periodicals, says Mr.SaMveEt | 
Larne in his Notes on Europe; Blackwood and The | 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, he maintains, | 
“are shutting up the theatres.” But how is it that | 
the theatre flourishes as vigorously as ever among 
the Parisians, who are certainly a reading people, | 
who have stimulating novels supplied at the lowest 
price, and even in the columns of their daily 
papers? Is not the decline of the stage in Eng- | 
land due rather to the fact that, except in cases | 
of the lowest farce, the English drama, unlike the | 
Parisian one, has ceased to “hold the mirror up 
to nature,” or “to give the very age and body of | 
the time its own form and pressure?” Is there 
not an immense deal of cant talked about Suaxs- | 
PEARE and the legitimate drama; and how can | 
plays written purposely to draw London audiences | 
230 years ago produce an impression now that is 
not in a great measure traditionary? Our 
dramatists are all copyists of some by-gone style, 
Elizabethan, or Georgian, or Pre-Georgian. When, 
however, any living interest of the day is pre- 
sented in a drama, see how the public flock to 
enjoy it. Thus, the English adaptation of Batzac’s 
posthumous play, Mercadet le Faiseur, has, under 
the title of A Game at Speculation, had a “ great 
success” at the Lyceum. And why? Because, 
of course, the play is a clever one, and cleverly 
adapted; but, above all, because its chief cha- 
racters are those of men with whom we rub 
shoulders every day. One of the Parisian critics 
describing his first visit to its performance, re- 
ported the indignation of two stock-jobbers beside 
him at the way in which the secrets of the frater- 
nity were being disclosed to the public. By the 
way, the adaptation at the Lyceum is not by some 
unknown “Mr. Srinespy Lawrance,” as the 
managerial powers gave out, but by a well-known 
writer, whose confidence, however, I must not 
betray. 

The booksellers’ announcements for the coming 
publishing season begin to fall thick as the leaves 
in Vallombrosa. I shall pick out a few of the 
most notable. Mr. Bentiey is to publish a 
volume of “ Personal Collections and Anecdotes 
of her Literary Acquaintances,” by Marr Rvs- 
SELL Mirrorp (the Our Village Miss Mitrorp)— 
a book with a taking title. Messrs. LoncmMan 
promise a work on Wesley and Methodism, by 
Isaac Tay or, and another collection of essays 
from The Edinburgh Review, the “Critical Dis- 
cussions” of Sir Wit1r1am Hamitton, Pro- 
fessor of Logic in Edinburgh University, the 
editor of Reid, and one of the first metaphysicians 
in Europe. Mr. Murray’s list is rich in history 
and biography. The new or strengthened inte- 
rest in the Civil War times is to give us from 
Albemarle-street, ‘“ Lives of the Friends and 
Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon,” by Lady 
Tueresa Lewis. A new volume of Lord Manon’s 
History of England is to embrace the period be- 
tween 1763 and 1780. Mr. Joun Wixson Cro- | 


} 











KER’s long-talked-of edition of the Life and | 


| Works of Pore is under way. 


|“ My Novel” 





Sir Francis 
Heap has a new work with the odd title of “ All 
My Eye.” Mrs. Bray is to give what cannot 


| fail to be a pleasing biography of the artist 
| STOTHARD. 
| is already producing its fruits, and first among 


Mr. Crarx’s Romance of the Peerage 


them will be the “ Lives of the Three Devereux, 
Earls of Essex,” from family archives, by the 
Honourable Captain DevEREUx. 

The new Magazines and Reviews are not very 
lively. Blackwood opens with an article on “ Mr. 
Helps’ Essays,” which will gratify many readers 
by informing them, for the first time, of the name 
of the amiable and 
Friends in Council and Companions of my Solitude. 
In the same magazine, BuLWEr’s continuation of 
will be found deepening in interest 
as it introduces us to several London literary 
notabilities, easily recognised under the mask of 
fiction. The “ Life of Chatterton,” carefully and 


| feelingly told in The Dublin University, is worth a 


mention; as also Mr. Hannay’s new chapter of 


| that very pleasant and lively novel of his, “ Mr. 


Snigsby’s Yacht,” in Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine. The Quarterly has a fierce attack on 
Revolutionary Literature, in which, strange to 
say, it includes (with censure for his theology 
too) the works of Professor Maurice. Surely, 


| in matters of religion, the Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
| Inn and Professor of Theology at King’s College 


is likely to be quite as safe a guide as the author 


| of the article, the Right Honourable Joun WILson 


Croker, friend to the late Marquis of Hertford! 
FRANK GRAVE. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Vestiges of Civilization; or, the Atiology of His- 


tory, Religious, Asthetical, Political and Philo- 
sophical. London: Bailliere. 


WE have tried to read this volume and could not. 
It passes our comprehension. We can under- 
stand neither the theory nor the language of the 
author. He proposes to overturn all existing 
systems of mental philosophy, and to establish 
in its place a new one of his own invention, 
which is to embrace in its vast sweep the 
Philosophy of all things, mental, moral, social, 
political and even, so far as we gather, physical 
science. In his analysis of the Human Mind, he 
reduces all mental modes or processes to nine, 
resolvable, to use his own words, into three 
generic series or heads, of which the successive 
development constitutes the cycles of civilization, 
and this theory he proposes to confirm, mathe- 
matically, from Pxato’s doctrine of the triangle! 

When we see a philosopher reducing everything 
to certain fixed numbers, asserting, as does this 
one, that the Universe is made up of threes, we 
despair of him; it is an hallucination from which 
he never recovers. But as such simplifications 
are somewhat taking with those who like to have 
a system without the trouble of much investiga- 
tion of facts, it may not be amiss to show its 
fallacy in a few words. 

Thus, in pursuance of his triangular dream, 
he divides life into three periods, infancy, adoles- 
cence, maturity. He forgets that there is a 
fourth period—old age—for that would destroy his 
dream. ‘Then he classes the vital organs into 
three—the stomach, heart, and brain. He forgets 
the Jungs, which are at least as necessary to life as 
either of the others. 

But there is no end to such absurdities, and 
we will not pursue them further. With some 
cleverness, this is one of a class of books often 
dropping still-born from the press, yet con- 
tinually reproduced, with a perseverance which 
proves how much more easy it is to theorize than 
to prove by experiment, and how much pleasanter 
to dream than to work. We believe it comes to 
us from America. 








SCIENCE. 


The Law of Patents and Registration of Invention and 
Design in Manufacture, with Statutes, Forms and 
Rules. By Tuomas Turner, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. London: John Crockford. 


Mr. Turner has here presented to the public for popu- 
lar use, in a form fitted for the perusal of non-legal 
readers, the entire Law and Practice of Patents, as at 
present existing, introducing, where opportunity offered, 
occasional hints for its improvement. Having narrated 
the origin of patents, he proceeds first to treat of the 
subject matter of a patent, and then of unpatented 





accomplished writer of 


| 


| 








fied, and then the manner in which our law creates and 
secures those rights, including a minute description of 
the proceedings required for the purposes of obtaining 
a patent. The Confirmation, Extension, Disclaimer, 
&c., of Patents, follow in their natural order. The 
sixth chapter is devoted to the subject of the enjoy- 
ment of the Patent Right, and the seventh to the 
Remedies, both at law and in equity. Copyright of 
Design and Trades Marks, conclude the treatise. An 
Appendix contains the Statutes; a table of the fees 
payable; and the forms to be employed. Mr. TuRNER 
has done good service to inventors and their legal 
advisers by the publication of this succinct and intel- 
ligible essay. 





MEDICINE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
MEDICAL WORLD. 
BY CELSUS, 
I. New Books. 
Dr. Watsue, of University College, has published 
a very elaborate Practical Treatise on Diseases v 
the Heart and Lungs; and Dr. Cuevers, of Cal- 
cutta, has issued a smaller volume, alse of sterling 
merit, nearly on the same subjects, entitled a 
Practical Treatise on the Management of Diseases 
of the Heart, and of Aortic Aneurism, with especial 
reference to the Treatment of those Diseases in India. 
Both works may be regarded as valuable contri- 
butions to medical literature. The subject is one 
of very great importance to Life Insurance Com- 
panies, who, as a general rule, set too small a 
value upon the lives of those labouring under 
certain organic affections of the heart. That the 
prognosis is by no means so unfavourable as is 
generally supposed, has lately been clearly es- 
tablished by Dr. C. J. B. WiitraMs, in his papers 
upon the subject, published in Zhe London Journal 
of Medicine for April and May, 1850, and subse- 
quently confirmed by Dr. Sempie and others. 
Neither Dr. Watsue nor Dr. Curvers refer to 
these important papers.—Mr. Squire, the phar- 
maceutical chemist, has published a very useful 
conspectus of the three British Pharmacopeias, 
giving, in three parallel columns, the preparations 
as ordered by the colleges. It is a pity that such 
a work should be required, as the difference in 
the mode of preparing the remedies do not in - 
volve any scientific or therapeutic discordance, 
but arise simply from a want of uniformity of 
strength. For example, if a physician wished to 
order the same dose of hydro-chlorate of morphia 
in Edinburgh and in London, he might certainly 
avoid ambiguity by ordering the salt itself; but 
as the danger and trouble of weighing very small 
quantities (such as fractions of a grain) are great, 
he would naturally avail himself of the ready- 
made solution of the pharmacopzias; and, if so, 
he would have to order twice as much of the 
liquor hydrochloratis morphie in Edinburgh as in 
London, to secure his patient obtaining the same 
dose of the same medicine! This is not only an 
absurd, but it is a dangerous state of matters, 
and if the colleges cannot harmoniously agree 
upon a national pharmacopa@ia, the Legislature 
ought to take the matter out of their hands, and 
appoint a commission composed of Fellows of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish colleges to prepare 
such a work. In the mean time, Mr. Squrre’s 
book, from its convenient and striking mode of 
displaying the points of agreement and disagree- 
ment in the pharmacopezias, is well calculated to 
prevent many serious errors from being committed 
both by prescribers and compounders, in these 
days of rapid whirl, and frequent change of resi- 
dence.—Dr. M. Rorn, a London homeopathist, 
has published a goodly-looking octavo, profusely 
illustrated with wood-cuts, upon the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases by Movements. It is a ludicrous 
caricature of the advantages to be derived from 
exercise and gymnastics. The system advocated 
by the author, though new in London, has been 
long in vogue in the far north, having been in- 
vented by a clever fencing-master of Stockholm, 
named Penr Henrik Line, who died in that 
city in 1839. He was a man of warm imagina- 
tion, and in some repute as a poet. At first he 
simply kept a school for athletic exercises; but, 
at last, he converted his establishment into a 
house of cure, and became himself the founder of 
a system which is well calculated to form an 
alliance with other fashionable systems of char- 
latancy, and be a source of gain to many. The 
combination of essentially opposed systems of 
cure in the practice of the same individual has 
now become very common, We may mention 


inventions, The Rights of the Inventor are next speci- | that the scientific name for this new system is 
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Kinesipathy, being derived from Kivéw, I move, 
and Ilu@oc, a disease. As a system of quackery, 
Kinesipathy is certainly new; but it is right to 
state that the systematising of medical gymnastics 
was attempted by Dr. Futter, nearly 150 years 
ago. In 1718 his Medicina Gymnastica had reached 
its fifth edition —Mr. Broprisp, M.R.C.S. Eng., 
puts forth a readable tract, entitled Homeopathy 
Unveiled.—The Rev. Tuomas Everest addresses 
A Letter to Dr. Rose Cormack, on his recent speech 
at Brighton; in which Dr. C., 
dentally charged that reverend gentleman with 
having preached flagrant heresy in attempting to 
prove from scripture that “ without homeopathy 
Christianity availed little.” The defence by the 
the preacher and his sermon are more amusing 
and eloquent than orthodox. Dr. CorMmack’s 
speech, as well as all the proceedings at Brighton 
(in reference to irregular practice), at the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the Provincial, Medical, 
and Surgical Association, are now published as a 
pamphlet by CuurcuiLi; and to it we must refer 
for the grounds upon which medical men decline 


holding professional intercourse with homeopaths. | 


We may state, however, that one of the reasons 
adduced seems a very sufficient one; and is one 
which, we believe, many homeopaths themselves 
admit the full force of; viz., an entire want of 
common ground of consultation—each party dis- 
believing the fundamental doctrines of the other. 


One of the Brighton speakers brought out this | 


idea pretty strongly. He said—“we have no 
principles in common, and, therefore, to take fees 
for meeting with them (homeopathists) would be 
something worse than degrading—it would be 
appropriating money under false pretences; for 
a consultation without common principles would 
be a mere sham—it would be no consultation at 
all.”—Dr. Duranb-FAarpDEL, who holds the office 
of Inspector of the Springs of Vichy, has pub- 
lished a work upon their therapautic uses and 
mode of action. Such books, written by interested 
resident physicians, are, too often, mere ephemeral 
puffs, and wholly valueless as scientific treatises: 
but the present volume is of a very different 
stamp. We are by no means prepared to concur 
in all the theories of the author; but the facts 
brought together are very valuable to physicians, 
and also to the sufferers from gout, stone in the 
bladder, and such forms of dyspepsia as are be- 
nefited by the waters of Vichy. 
II. Errmpemic Diseases. 

Crotera has not been prevalent this autumn 

tn this country; and the mortality from it has 


been very small. There can be no doubt that this | 


disease is now much less formidable since prac- 


titioners have treated it less by supposed specifics | 


than upon general principles. In Jamaica, re- 
cently so sadly desolated by this scourge, cases of 
cholera are still occurring. In the East various 
regions are suffering from it.—DysenrErY has 
been lately very fatal in some districts of France. 
In the canton of Quémené (Loire-Inférieure) there 
died from it 100 persons, two-thirds of whom 
were children. As the Gazette Meédécale, whence 
we derive our information, does not state the 
population of the canton, we cannot form a correct 
idea of the comparative mortality from this 
and other epidemics.—The Sweatine SIcKNESs 
(Suette Miliaire) is exciting a great deal of atten- 
tion in Paris, in consequence of the discussions 
which have arisen in the Academy of Medicine 
upon the report on the epidemic of that disease as it 
prevailed in 1849. M. Jutes GuErty, M. Dvuzots, 
M. Me ier, M. Martin-Soton, and M. Bricue- 
TEAU, were the reporters. There are six topics 
discussed, or rather questions proposed for solu- 


tion in their Report, all of which are of deep | 


interest, as some medical men (not without 
reasonable grounds), entertain the belief that it 
is likely to prevail epidemically in various parts 
of this country, as it has for some years past 


been prevailing epidemically in several dis- | 


tricts of France, and as it prevailed in so fatal 
a form in England in 1485, 1506, 1517, 1528, 
and 1551. The following are the six points to 


which the French reporters call the attention of | 
Ist. Does the | 


their confréres in the Academy. 
Sweating Sickness of 1849 resemble preceding 
epidemics? 
appeared in districts which it had formerly visited ? 
and has it spared some places in which it had 
previously occurred, and then after a time reap- 
peared? 8rd. Has the 

characters similar to those of its predecessors? 


4th. Have the reports now submitted to the com- | 


mission added anything to the characteristics of 
the disease? 5th. What is the pathological 
nature of the disease? [It is unanimously 


it appears, inci- | 


2nd. Has the epidemic of 1849 re- | 


epidemic manifested | 


regarded as 
pathology has not been settled.] 6th. 
treatment has prevailed in the epidemic of 1849, 
and what pathology has the therapeutic relations 
of the disease impressed upon its history? Bleed- 


recommended; but most advantage seems to have 
been derived from the combination of anti-periodics, 
especially of quinine, with emetics and purga- 
tives. The character of the epidemic varies 


A remarkable epidemic to which these names are 
given, has been recently described in the March 
and May numbers of the Charleston (U. 5%.) 
Medical Journal and Review of this year. In the 
March number Dr. W. T. Wrage gives a history 


| D. R. D. Arnon describes the same disease as it 
| prevailed in Savannah during the summer and 
| autumn of the same year. Persons of all ages 
| seem to have been attacked, but few died, although 
seven or eight tenths of the population of 
Charleston passed through the fever. The disease 
yas evidently a peculiar form of remittent fever. 
The patients suffered from a general soreness of 
the whole body —flesh and bones; they could find 
no ease when lying, sitting, or standing. Between 
the scalp and the skull, the soreness was par- 
ticularly distressing. Another peculiarity of the 
disease was the appearance of an eruption, which, 
| however, was of very variable character, assum- 
ing in different persons the aspect of scarlatina, 
| measles, impetigo, erysipelas, or petechiae. Con 
| gestion was a character of the fever, and 
hemorrhages were common, likewise prevalent 
urethral discharges. Sleeplessness and other 
nervous symptoms, similar to those occurring in 
delirium tremens were frequently observed. 
During convalescence, boils and abscesses were 
troublesome. The tendency to relapse, and the 
great benefit derived from quinine, point out 
that Dengue is a varicty of Remittent Fever. 


and not as an essential character of the malady. 


and has even led Dr. CoreLanp to describe a 
variety of that disease under the name of Scarlatina 
Rheumatica. What Dr. Jenner calls Relapsing 
Fever, and which was described by Drs. Arison 
and Cormack, and others in 1843, was also 
attended with severe break-bone pains, and it 
likewise was a remittent fever, as the benefi 
derived from quinine clearly pointed out. We 





Fever, which we have no doubt is identical with 
the Break-Bone Fever of Wrage and Arno rp. 
Along with the human species animals suffered 
severely from this epidemic about twenty years 
ago in Jamaica. The name Broke-Wing, we 
believe, was applied in consequence of birds being 
obviously maimed by the painful affection and 
powerless condition of their wings.- 
Pox anp Vaccrnation.—The Epidemiological 





of the medical 
establishing upon a large basis correct doctrines 
on these important subjects. Dr. Knox of 
Strangford, has recently with much ability 
investigated them. He agrees with Mr. Crery in 
regarding cow pock and small pox as the same 
disease, the former being the latter modified in 
its passage throgh the system of the cow. We 
concur with Dr. Knox in regarding Mr. CeEery’s 
experiments as conclusive on this point. Dr. 
Grecory of the Small-Pox Hospital has, how- 





doctrine of a counter-poison. The truth, how- 
ever, seems to be that in vaccination we neither 
communicate an opposite nor a similar discase, 
but the same disease in a modified form. 
III. Mepicau Socreties. 

| The Mepicar Society or Lonpon resumed its 
ordinary meetings for the session on Saturday the 
| 12th current, at eight p.m. in its Hall, George- 
street, Hanover Square. On the previous even- 
ing a special general meeting was held, at which 
resolutions were adopted with reference to 
irregular practitioners.—The meetings of the 
| Roya Mepican anp CurrurGicaL Society 
will, as usual, not be resumed till November.—- 
The following is a copy of a Reauisition to 
the Council of this body, which is now in course 
of being signed. It is likely to lead ultimately 
to considerable discussion and important results. 
We believe that the only Homeopathic Fellow of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society is Dr. 
| Henrigusa, who is physican to a Homeopathic 


not inflammatory, but its true 
What | 


ing, evacuants, and anti-periodics are severally | 


considerably, and with it the treatment must be | 
modified.— DENGUE, OR BreaK-BonrE FEVER.— | 


of the epidemic which prevailed in Charleston in | 
the summer of 1850; and in the May number | 


hospital :—“ We, the undersigned Fellows of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, being 
convinced that the doctrines of Homeopathy and 
Mesmerism are utterly fallacious, and inconsistent 
with the facts of Medical Science, hold that they 
are unworthy to be professed, or in any way 
countenanced, by members of this Society, the 
object of which, is the promotion of a sound 
knowledge of medicine and surgery. We there- 
fore request the Council to take this subject into 
consideration, with the view to prepare regulations 
whereby all homeopathic, mesmeric, and similar 
irregular practitioners, shall be excluded from the 
fellowship of this chartered corporation. And 
we hereby request the Council, with as little 
delay as possible, to summon a special general 
meeting of the Fellows to resolve on the same.” —— 
The Harveran Society held its first meeting of 
the session on the 2nd instant. Dr. Cuowneg, 


| the President, after delivering an opening address, 


The rheumatic type we look on as an accidental, | 


It is one which physicians meet with in Scarlatina, | 


described a singular dusus nature—a whiskered 
and bearded woman. He exhibited three daguer- 
reotype portraits of this female, showing, along 
with ample mamma, whiskers and beard even more 
profuse than are seen in the generality of men. 
Dr. CHowneE was applied to by a man who wished 
to marry this female, for a certificate of her sex; 
and he was enabled to state that, notwithstanding 
her hursite aspect, she was essentially and criti- 
cally feminine. , 

IV. Mepicar Curr-cuHat, anpD Discoveries. 

Ixscrance Companies AFD Mepicat Frers.— 
The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glas- 
gow l:ave adopted seven formal resolutions, but the 
most important is the following:—“ That medical 
referees, the ordinary attendants of the parties 
desiring life assurances, ought to be suitably 
remunerated for their trouble in replying to the 
usual queries on behalf of the assuring companies; 
and that the parties granting the assurance ought 
to pay this fee, as it is obviously for their safety 
and guidance that such information is afforded :” 
” sy ' “that they,” the Fellows of the 
Faculty, “will not in time coming pay attention to 
any schedule of queries submitted to them, with 
reference to any species of life assurance, unless 
such schedule of inquiry be accompanied by the 
fee of one guinea, if the sum proposed to be 
insured exceeds 3001. and 10s. 6d. if the sum is 
300/. or under.” ‘The view taken by the Faculty 
is that adopted by most of the new offices; but 
the older companies still try to get gratuitous 
opinions, or to give the medical attendant the 


| chance of getting a fee from his patient should he 


have heard West-Indians speak of Broke-Wing | 


have the face to ask it—Professor Stmpson of 
Edinburgh, in repudiating a charge which The 
Lancet had brought against him of having 
“Mesmeric Soirées,” makes the following offer 
as a test of the sincerity of his disbelief in 
Clairvoyance:—“I will, if you will allow me, 


| place five boxes or packets (each of them con- 


. } in the hands 
—SMALL | 


Society have sent out circulars to the whole | 
profession with the view of | 
| cluded five lines by any clairvoyant. 


taing a line of SHAKsPEARE) in your hands, and 
of a small committee of medical 
men, whom you and I shall conjointly agree upon, 
and who with you, shall be judges, and make all 
the necessary arrangements, and I now offer 
through you 500/. for the reading of these in- 
Further, 
as my pen is in my hand, let me name at once, 
on my part your fellow citizens, Dr. SHarpry, 
Dr. Lococx, Dr. Witttams, Dr. Topp, and Dr. 
CARPENTER, or any two or more of them, to 


| adjudge the matter with an equal number named 


by you. Perhaps you will agree with me in 


| thinking that in settling a question of this nature, 
|} such a test and trial is better than any other five 


ever, attempted to reassert and defend the old | 


hundred arguments.”—Dr. S. E. Hoskrxs, of 

Guernsey, describes in The London Journal of 

Medicine for October, a means by which phosphatic 
IS : , ; c ] ] . * 

calculi may be dissolved in the bladder, by means 

of injecting solutions of lead. The 

I d are not sufficiently numerous to enable 


reser 


1 cases 





| us to form a correct estimate as to the probable 


| bear the introduction of the 


value of this new treatment; but they encourage 
us to hope that it may, when fully proved, be 
classed among the therapeutic discoveries of the 
Dr. Hosxkrys expresses himself cautiously, 
evidently a calm, truth-seeking ex- 
Phosphatic calculi, when out of the 


solutions of lead; and 


age. 
and is 
perimenter. 
bladder, are 
if the bladder will in a large number of instances 


clissolved bY 


same solvent, the 
method will be both safe and sure.—Tue ACTION 
oF METALS tN CuLorosts and other diseases has 
often been a subject of discussion among physi- 
cians. Every one knows that iron administered in 
anemia is almost certain to effect a cure if 
suitable be adopted, and no adverse 


complication exist. It has generally been sup- 
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posed that the metal was assimilated: and in 
accordance with this hypothesis the soluble salts 
of iron have been preferred as those most capable 
of being absorbed, and of uniting with the 
elements of hematosine. M. Hanon, however, 
in La Presse Médicale Belge enunciates a new 
theory, in support of which he also adduces new 
facts. During digestion, hydrosulphuric acid is 
formed. This is especially the case in chlorosis, 
in which there is a singular tendency to the for- 
mation of this acid in the intestines. The way 


to prevent this is to administer a non-poisonous | 


metal, capable of forming an insoluble sulphuret 
with the hydrosulphuric acid. This 


bismuth, lead, and copper.—Dr. Mayne, of Leeds, 
has issued a specimen and prospectus of an 
** Expository Lexicon of Scientific Terms,” which 
is likely to be of much use, not only to the 
medical profession but also to coroners, naturalists, 
and others. It has oceupied the author for 
twenty years, and is now ready to go to press 
whenever 250 subscribers are obtained. The 


College of Physicians, and many eminent phy- | 


sicians and literati appear already on the list. 
We hope that the author may not only soon 
complete, but greatly exceed the required number 
of purchasers, so that he may not only be secured 
from loss, but be made a gainer, by publishing the 
results of his long and successful labours. There 
is no work in our language at once so succinct, 
and yet so accurate and comprehensive, as the 
specimen leads us to believe this to be.—— 
Branpinc or Desrerters.—The Royal Horse 
Guards, by a circular memorandum, of date 
August 15, has ordered surgeons to execute this 
sentence of Court Martials. The medical press 
have unanimously denounced the order as not only 
degrading to medical officers as gentlemen, but as 


destructive of that feeling of respect and confi- | 


dence which it is so important for soldiers to 
entertain to those who have charge of their health. 
In consequence of the remonstrances called forth, 
the Authorities have announced that the order is, 
in the meantime, not to be enforced. It is 
believed that the order will never be enforced.— 
The Brompton Hospirat FoR ConsuMPTION is 
about to have added to it anew wing. The founda- 
tions are laid, and the work is likely to proceed 
rapidly to completion—The Crry or Lonpon 
Hospira For Consumption, the foundation stone 
of which was recently laid by Prince ALBERT, 
is progressing favourably. We understand that 
the directors contemplate—if their funds permit 
—to form “a winter garden” upon a large scale, 
80 as to allow phthisical patients to take exercise 
during all seasons in a suitable climate. Mr. 
Paxton has already given in a plan: the principle 
to be adopted is the same as that which was 
found to answer so well in the Crystal Palace. 
Consumption is not now regarded as an incurable 
disease, and we think that were such “ winter 
gardens” established upon a large scale, the im- 
proved therapeutic and hygienic treatment of 
this disorder would have such advantages as 
would, in a large number of cases, when adopted 
in the early stages, prove entirely successful.—— 
New Mepicat Systrems.—I noticed already 
Kinesipathy, when speaking of Dr. Rotu’s book; 
but there are several other new systems which 
require to be mentioned. They are fully described 
in the German journals, so famous as magazines 
of medical eccentricity. We have, elaborately 
puffed, the Grape-cure, the Milk-cure, and the 
Hunger-cure, as well as the Water-cure; but the 
Urgesundheit system is likely to eclipse them all, 
as the success of quack systems is invariably in 
proportion to the degree in which they violate 
medical experience and common-sense. The 
apostle of the Urgesundheit, or “ primitive health” 
system, is a native of Nuremberg, a man named 
Mauner. He says that a patriarchal age can be 
attained by a diet of bread and water, going bare- 
foot, and allowing the hair and beard to grow. 
CELSUS. 





On the Preservation of the Health of Women at the 
Critical Periods of Life. By E. J. Tivt, M.D., 
Senior Physician to the Farringdon Dispensary, &c. 
London: Churchill, 

An essay addressed to the intelligence of those whom 

the author is desirous of saving from the impositions of 

quackery, by teaching them to know themselves, by 
explaining their infirmities, and how they may be best 
avoided or remedied. There is nothing which may not 
readily be understood, and which every female ought 
not to know. It is a valuable instruction to domestic 


medicine and hygeine. 

















property | 
belongs not only to iron, but also to manganese, | 
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The Life of John Sterling. By Tomas Car iyte. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1851. 
Some six or seven years prior to 1844, cultivated 
and penetrating readers of periodicals, especially 
of Blackwood’s Magazine and The London and 
Westminster Review, began to be aware of the 
| presence of a new man of genius among the com- 
monplace or merely pretentious scribblers on 
whom the press depended and depends for its 
| general supply. In Blackwood’s Magazine he was 
| known, individually, by the pseudonym of 
“ Archeus;” in The Review by the signature £; 
and in both of them, intellectually, by a fine 
formative talent, radiant sincerity of expression, 
|and a rare catholicity in matters of taste, judg- 
ment, and feeling. By degrees, it came to be 
understood that the person whose advent to his 
magazine Professor WiLson had emphatically 
hailed as that of “our new contributor,” was a 
certain Joun Steric, who led in London a life 
of literature, but without dependance on it; that 
he had been a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, but had quitted its priesthood, without, 
seemingly, abandoning its doctrines; that he 
mixed freely in the most distinguished intellectual 
circles of London; and to all this was added an 
extrinsic interest arising from the fact that he 
was the son of the famed Captain Sreriine, 
the “Thunderer” of The Times newspaper. As 
the years rolled on, he made himself apparent 
under his own name, as the author of a volume of 
“Poems,” and of Strafford, a Tragedy; neither 
| of them so remarkable as his anonymous or 
| pseudonymous contributions to the periodical 
| press. Presently, there came the tidings of his 
| death, and a year or two after that the New Eng- 
| landers (unlike the Old Englanders, ) had collected 
his prose writings, and therewith there was silence 
| about Stertine for atime. Finally, in the revo- 
| lutionary year of 1848, there were published in 
| London two thick and highly-interesting volumes 
| of John Sterling’s Essays and Tales, with Life, by 
| Archdeacon Hare. His best pieces were here 
| collected, and a biographical sketch was prefixed 
| by his college-tutor and friend, the accomplished 
and thoughtful Jutrvus Hare. The book was 
reviewed far and wide, and much read, even in 
that revolutionary year. Wherewith it seemed 
that we had heard about the last of Joun Srer- 
| rina, and that his life and works were thenceforth 

left to the ordinary destinies. 

Not so in reality, however. For, although 
Archdeacon Hare was a literary executor of 
Srerirne’s, there was another man a joint exe- 
cutor, namely his present biographer, THomas 
Cartyte. Hare had had some good opportunities 
of knowing and appreciating STeRwine, as his 
college-pupil and country curate; but those 
opportunities were nothing to CarRLYLe’s, who 
had known STERLING personally and intimately 
| as aman of letters, and a man of the world, during 
all the later, the most active, and most interesting 
part of his career, Add to this, that CarLyLe’s 
acquaintance with the element in which STERLING 
led his life is infinitely superior to any that Harz 
in his rural Archdeaconry could have acquired; 
that CartyLe’s knowledge of the nineteenth 
century, and of man in most centuries, and of 
most things, human and divine, is considerably 
superior to Hare’s, and many readers will not 
be sorry to know that here, fresh from the press, 
is a biography of Stertine by Cartyte. In 
matters of fact, it is infinitely fuller than Hare’s; 
for with all the Srertine family Cartye’s inti- 
macy seems to have been great, and their “ docu- 
mentary evidence” has been placed at his disposal 
and freely made use of. In all other respects, 
too, it is, naturally, no less infinitely better; and, 
indeed, may be considered decidedly the plea- 
santest of all Cartyter’s books. For the light 
here thrown from that illuminative mind is 
thrown, not upon the past, but upon the present 
—upon the present, with its persons and familiar 
scenes, as they lie around us—London and literary 
London, and its literary life in the recent years of 
our time. Personal reminiscence abounds: of 
men of whom we have all of us heard with inte- 
rest and curiosity. Here CarLyLe appears in 
the new character of friend, and in that very 
amiably. Throughout the work there breathes 
nothing but a spirit of cheerfulness and kindly 
appreciation of Sterirne and of all his circle. 
Were it not that from early years, SrerLInG was 
afflicted with dangerous ill-health, so that the 
tomb rises always as a near goal to his bright 
pilgrimage, and his most “delectable mountains” 
of vivid action, and poetry, and fiction, and social 




















commune, are ever from time to time overspread 
by sad and dreary visitings of gloom from the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Joun STERLING was born on the 20th July, 
1806, at Kaimes Castle, in the Island of Bute, a 
“ dilapidated baronial residence to which a small 
farm was then attached, rented by his father,” 
Captain Epwarp Srer.ine, afterwards the famed 
“Thunderer” of The Times. This Captain was 
“originally of Waterford in Munster; son of the 
Episcopalian Clergyman there; and chief repre- 
sentative of a family of some standing in those 
parts.” He was, according to CarLYLe, who 
knew him afterwards well, “an impetuous man 
full of real energy, and immensely conscious of 
the same; who transacted everything, not with 
minimum of fuss and noise, but with the maximum; 
a very Captain Whirlwind;” and, for the rest, 
had retired from the army on half-pay, partly to 
farm; with which intent he had settled in Bute. 
The mother had been the belle of Derry, and was, 
as sometimes happens, of a character quite oppo- 
site to her husband’s;—“a woman of delicate, 
pious, affectionate character; exemplary as a wife, 
a mother, and a friend. A refined female nature, 
something tremulous in it, timid, and with a 
certain rural freshness still unweakened by long 
converse with the world.” Afterwards CaARLYLB 
says: “From her chiefly, as one could discern, 
Joun Srertine had derived the delicate aroma 
of his nature, its piety, clearness, sincerity; as 
from his father, the ready practical gifts, the 
impetuosities and audacities were also (though 
in strange new form) visibly inherited.” There 
was a senior brother, AnrHony, who still sur- 
vives; and other brothers and sisters were 
afterwards added; all of whom died, however, 
before Joun had finished his sixteenth year. 

The little farm at Kaimes Castle, “on that 
wild-wooded, rocky coast, with its gnarled moun- 
tains, and green, silent valleys, with its seething 
rain-storms, and many-sounding seas,” did not 
particularly prosper; and the energetic Captain, 
wearied, moreover, of such an out-of-the-way 
place, migrated after three years and a half to 
“an eligible cottage, without farm attached, in 
the pleasant little village of Llanbethian, close by 
Cowbridge in Glamorganshire; of this he took a 
lease, and thither with his family he moved in 
search of new fortunes.” The “new fortunes” 
did arrive, and consisted of the Adjutancy of the 
Glamorganshire Militia, which gave some scope 
to his energies; and, better still, of a corres- 
pondence with Zhe Times Newspaper under the 
signature of Vetus, which made him known as a 
man of talent and force, and led to other engage- 
ments, JouN spent his next five years in this 
“fruitful grassy region,” got his schooling at 
Cowbridge, and underwent the usual experiences 
of a stripling who was to be a man of genius. In 
1814, with the Peace, the Sreriine family re- 
moved again to Passy near Paris, the Captain hay- 
ing some hope of becoming “ Paris correspondent 
of Zhe Times.” But with the next spring, and 
Napo.eon’s return from Elba, they removed 
finally to London, or to Blackheath; whenee 
Joun and his brother repaired daily to “Dr. 
Burney’s School at Greenwich.” CaRLYLE 
thinks: “His progress in all school learning was 
certain to be rapid, if he even moderately took to 
it.” A lean, tallish, loose-made boy of twelve; 
strange alacrity, rapidity and joyous eagerness, 
looking out of his eyes, and of all his ways and 
movements. I have a Picture of him at this 
stage; a little Portrait which carries its verifica- 
tion with it. In manhood, too, the chief expression 
of his eyes and physiognomy was what I might 
call alacrity, cheerful rapidity. You could see, 
here looked forth a soul which was winged ; 
which dwelt in hope and action, not in hesitation 
or fear. ANTHONY says, he was “an affectionate 
and gallant kind of boy, adventurous and generous, 
daring to a singular degree.” Apt enough withal 
to be “petulant now and then;” on the whole, 
“very self-willed;” doubtless not a little discur- 
sive in his thoughts and ways, and “ difficult to 
manage.” After some further instruction at 
Blackheath, he received some in London, to 
Seymour-street in which, his father, with im- 
proving fortunes and newspaper-connection, 
removed. And here let us insert CaRLYLE’sS 
final considerations on 


THE BOY STERLING AND BOYHOOD IN GENERAL. 


In this his ever-changing course, from Reece, at 
Cowbridge, to Trollope, in Christ’s, which was passed 
so nomudically, under ferules of various colour, the boy 
had, on the whole, snatched successfully a fair share of 
what was going. Competent skill in construing Latin 
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I think also an elementary knowledge of Greek; add 
ciphering to a small extent, Euclid, perhaps, in a rather 
imaginary condition; a swift, but not very legible or 
handsome penmanship, and the copious, prompt habit 
of employing it in all manner of unconscious English 
prose composition, or even, occasionally, in verse itself; 
this, or something like this, he had gained from his 
grammar schools; this is the most of what they offer 
to the poor young souls in general, in these indigent 
times. The express schoolmaster is not equal to much 
at present—while the unexpress, for good or for evil, is 
so busy with a poor little fellow! Other departments 
of schooling had been infinitely more productive for our 
young friend than the gerund-grinding one! A vora- 
cious reader, I believe, he all along was; had “read the 
whole Edinburgh Review” in these boyish years, and 
out of the circulating libraries, one knows not what 
cartloads; wading, like Ulysses towards his palace, 
“through infinite dung.” A voracious observer and 
participator in all things he likewise all along was; and 
had had his sights, and reflections, and sorrows, and 
adventures, from Kaimes Castle onward. Puer bone 
spei,as the school-albums say; a boy of whom much 
may be hoped? Surely, in many senses, yes. A frank 
veracity is in him, truth and courage, as the basis of 
all; and of wild gifts and graces there is abundance. 
I figure him a brilliant, swift, voluble, affectionate, and 
pleasant creature; out of whom, if it were not that 
symptoms of delicate health already show themselves, 
great things might be made. Promotions, at least, 
especially in this country and epoch of parliaments and 
eloquent palavers, are surely very possible for such a 
one! 


A passage pretty characteristic both of the boy 
Sreriine and of the man Cartyte! 
STERLING was now sixteen, and after a couple 
of years more of miscellaneous academic and 
tutorial instruction, he was sent, his father still 
prospering, to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
he had for tutor Jortvs Hare, afterwards his 
biographer, and who bears admiring testimony to 
the “ wonderful and beautiful gifts, the sparkling 
inginuity, ready logic, eloquent utterance, and 
Noble generosities and pieties of his pupil.” A 
sound classical scholar, StrerirnG did not then or 
ever afterwards become; but, says CarLyL®, “if 
Classicality in the University sense of the word, 
mean the practical conception, or attempt to con- 
ceive what human life was in the epoch called 
Classical,—perhaps few or none of Srervine’s 
contemporaries in that Cambridge establishment 
carried away more of available classicality than 
even he.” More interesting to Sreriine than 
the college curriculam was the arena of free ex- 
ression and discussion opened to him in “the 
nion,” the famed debating club, of which he 
became the acknowledged chief. The young 
man, who as early boy had “read through the 
whole Edinburgh Review,” with his impetuosity 
and daring, was not unlikely, in the “liberal” 
atmosphere of Cambridge, to turn out Radical 
with a dash of sceptic—in spite of the tutorage of 
Hare. This he did turn out, and remained for 
several years of his life; and some of his sharp 
sarcastic sayings in this capacity made a noise in 
the University. Was it on account of this, or in 
Spite of this, that he made the friendship of 
FREDERICK Mavricr, now the distinguished 
Professor at King’s College, and Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn? We know not. However, says 
Carir_e, “Srerzine, it appears, after above a 
ear of Trinity College, followed his friend 
URICE into Trinity Hall, with the intention of 
taking a degree in Law, which intention, like 
many others with him, came to nothing: and in 
1827, he left Trinity altogether; here ending, 
after two years, his brief University life.” 
STERLING was now one and twenty; and it 
might be said that the world was all before him 
where to choose; for his father was a prosperous 
man, with pretty extensive connections, and there 
were few occupations, the three professions among 
the rest, into which the gifted young man might 
not have obtained admittance. Among the inti- 
mate visitors at his father’s house was Mr. Jonn 
Crawrorp, the well-known Oriental diplomatist 
and writer. He was setting agoing at this time 
aN association “to open the trade to India,” and 
OHN was made secretary, with a salary of three 
hundred pounds a-year—a fair start for a begin- 
ner. But the art of agitation (then, moreover, in 
its infancy,) was probably very unpalatable to the 
genius, and possibly, too, gave him a disgust for 
practical life. At least, the association, or his 
connection with it, came to nothing, and shortly 
rwards we find him buying The Atheneum, 
started not long before by Mr. J. S. BuckineHa, 
and, with Mavrice for coadjutor, busily editing 
it. Some of Sreriie’s contributions to The 





Atheneum are printed in Hare’s collection; “first 
fruits, by a young man of twenty-two; crude, 


imperfect, yet singularly beautiful and attractive; | 
which will still testify what high literary promise | 
lay in him.” Want of money, and, probably, want | 


of success,—possibly, moreover, want of perse- 


verance, brought his connection with The Atheneum, | 


after a year or two, to a close. But, meanwhile, 
it operated powerfully on him in several ways, 
concerning which we shall give the following 
extract, descriptive of 

STERLING AT THE OUTSET OF HIS LITERARY 

CARERR. 

For the present, it brought him into the thick of 
London literature, especially of young London literature 
and speculation; in which turbid exciting element he 


swam and revelled, nothing loth, for certain months | 
He had | 


longer—a period short of two years in all. 
lodgings in Regent-street: his father’s house, now a 
flourishing and stirring establishment, in South-place, 
Knightsbridge, where, under the warmth of increasing 
revenue and success, miscellaneous cheerful socialities, 


and abundant speculations, chiefly political (and not | 


John’s kind, but that of The Times newspaper and 
the clubs), were rife, he could visit daily, and yet 
be master of his own studies and pursuits. Maurice, 
Trench, John Mill, Charles Buller: these, and some 
few others, among a wide circle of a transitory phan- 
tasmal character, whom he speedily forgot, and cared 
not to remember, were much about him; with these he 
in all ways employed and disported himself: a first 
favourite with them all. 

No pleasanter companion, I suppose, had any of them. 
So frank, open, guileless, fearless, a brother to all worthy 
souls whatsoever. Come when you might, here is he 
open-hearted, rich in cheerful fancies, in grave logic, in 
all kinds of bright activity. 
ceptibly, there is a touch of ostentation in him, blame 
it not: it is so innocent, so good, and childlike. He is 
still fonder of jingling publicly, and spreading on the 
table, your big purse of opulence than his own. Those 
must have been pleasant evenings in Regent-street, 
when the circle chanced to be well adjusted there. 

- * An extensive very variegated circle 
of connections was forming round hiw. Besides his 
Atheneum work, and evenings in Regent-street, and 
elsewhere, he makes visits to country houses, the Bul- 
lers’, and others; converses with established gentlemen, 
with honourable women, not a few; is gay and welcome 
with the young of his own age; knows also religious, 
witty, and other distinguished ladies, and is admiringly 
known by them. 


Among the rest, and above all the rest, of these 
fair ladies, was a certain “ Susannan Barron, a 
stately, blooming, black-eyed young woman, 
attractive enough in form and character; full of 
gay softness, of indolent sense and enthusiasm; 
about STERLING’s own age, if not a little older.” 
She was sister to a college-friend of Srerita’s, 


and daughter to a Lieutenant-General in the | 
and was destined to | 


Guards, an Trish landlord; 
be Stertrne’s wife. Whereby, however, hangs a 
tale, in which “love and war” are curiously 
blended. 

With such associates as those named above, the 
young Cambridge radical had evidently not lapsed 
from his “liberal” faith; indeed, he was devoted 
to it with more ardour than ever; and the time 


was come when his zeal was to assume a practical | 


shape. General Torrisos, the distinguished 
Spanish exile of 1824, was an intimate of Ster- 


rmna’s and his family’s, and, worked on by him, | 
the enthusiastic young man hatched a scheme for | 
a descent of Spanish exiles and English sympa- | 


thisers upon Spain, in the spring of 1830. Srrr- 
LING prevailed upon a cousin to adventure funds, 
with which a ship was bought and equipped, &c., 
&e. As the time drew near for its despatch, 
Sterne, who, of course, had resolved to share 
the uncertain fortunes of his friends, went to take 
leave of Miss Barron. But let us make a short 
extract of 
A PROPOSAL IN CARLYLESE. 


“ You are going then to Spain? To rough it amid the 
storms of war and perilous insurrection; and with that 
weak health of yours; and we shall never see you more, 
then!” [Translation into" Carlylese of Miss Barton's 
supposed sentiments.| Miss Barton, all 
gone, the dimpling softness become liquid sorrow, and 
the musical ringing voice one wail of woe “burst into 
tears,” so I have it on authority: here was one pos- 
sibility about to be strangled that made unexpected 
noise! Sterling’s interview ended in the offer of his 
hand, and the acceptance of it; any sacrifice to get rid 


If, perceptibly or imper- | 


her gaiety | 


of this horrid Spanish business, and save the health and | 


life of a gifted young man so precious to the world and 
another! 


| 


| The Spanish exiles, although shorn by the 
| British government of their ship and its equip- 
ments, arrived with SreRLiNne’s cousin, early in 
the year, at Gibraltar; thence to make their 
descent on Spain. Meanwhile, in November, 
1830, STERLING was married. Neither he nor his 
bride was rich. An uncle of his mother’s died 
| about this time, leaving a valuable sugar estate 
in the West Indian Island of St. Vincent, of which 
JOHN was to be a joint heir after his mother’s 
death. So it was settled that Srertinc, who had 
fallen very ill just after marriage, of pulmonary 
disease, should proceed to the warm favourable 
climate of St. Vincent, and look after the sugar- 
estate there. Thither, accordingly, the STERLING’s 
proceeded in the year 1831. But in the August 
of the following year he was once more in Eng- 
land; published his novel of Arthur Coningsby, 
which had been lying on the stocks for several 
years; in the June of 1833, touring in Germany, 
| he met his old tutor, Mr. Hare; communicated 
to him a new desire to become a minister of the 
Church of England; was ordained a Deacon 
(higher than which function he never rose) on 
| the Trinity Sunday of 1834; and immediately 
afterwards was installed as Curate of Herst- 
monceux, of which his friend Hare was Rector! 

From being a Sceptic-Radical to being a 
Church-of-England Curate may be a long or may 
be a short journey. The cure of his radicalism, 
CARLYLE ascribes to the issue of Torriso’s 
expedition, which ended in the shooting of the whole 
party by the Spanish government. He received 
| the sad news in the early months of 1832; and 
| wrote to his brother: “I hear the sound of that 
musketry; it is as if the bullets were tearing my 
own brain.” And the consequent reflections and 
emotions, thinks CarLyLr, annihilated his Demo- 
cratic faith. Then, as to the religious change, 
| CARLYLE ascribes this to the influence of CoLE- 
RIDGE, Whom Sreriine had often gone to learn 
from at Highgate, in the thick of his democratic 
strivings. Probably the picture, so far as they 
admitted of a picture, of Sreriie’s mental 
revolutions, lies in Arthur Coningsby; of which 
CARLYLE gives but a vague account. On Corz- 
| RIDGE, however, there is a whole chapter; and 
from it here are some extracts. 


COLERIDGE AND HIGHGATE. 

| The Gilmans did not encourage much company, or 
| excitation of any sort round their sage; nevertheless 
| access to him, if a youth did reverently wish it, was 
| not difficult. He would stroll about the pleasant 
| garden with you, sit in the pleasant rooms of the place 
| —perhaps take you to his own peculiar room, high up, 
| with a seaward view, which was the chief view of all. 
A really charming outlook in fine weather. Close at 
hand, wide sweep of flowery leafy gardens, their few 
houses mostly hidden, the very chimney pots veiled 
under blossomy umbrage, flowed gloriously down hill; 
| gloriously issuing in wide tufted, undulating plain 
country, rich in all charms of field and town. Waving 
blooming country of the brightest green; dotted all 
over with handsome villas, handsome groves, crossed by 
roads and human traffic, here inaudible or heard only as 
a musical hum; and behind all swam under olive- 
| tinted haze, the illimitable limitary ocean of London 
with its domes and steeples definite in the sun, big 
Paul's and the many memories attached to it hanging 
high over all. Nowhere, of its kind, could you see a 
grander prospect on a bright summer-day, with the set 
of the air going southward—southward, and so draping 
with the city-smoke not you but the city. Here 
| for hours would Coleridge talk concerning al! conceiv- 
able or inconceivable things; and liked nothing better 
than to have an intelligent, or failing that, even a silent 
and patient human listener. He distinguished himself 
to all that ever heard him as at least the most sur 
prising talker extant in this world,—and to some small 
| ininority, by no means to all, as the most excellent. 


HIS TALK. 

His talk alas! was distinguished, like himself, by 
irresolution: it disliked to be troubled with conditions, 
abstinences, definite fulfilments; loved to wander at its 
own sweet will, and make its auditor, and his claims 
and humble wishes a mere passive bucket for itself! 
He had knowledge about many things and topics; much 
curious reading; but generally all topics led him, after 
a pass or two, into the high seas of theosophic philo- 
sophy, the hazy infinitude of Kantean transcendentalism. 
Sad enough; for with such indolent impatience of the 
claims and ignorance of otbers, he had not the least 
talent for explaining this or anything else unknown to 
them; and you swam and fluttered in the mistiest wide 
unintelligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather 
profitless uncomfortable manner. 


PRIMARY DEFECT OF HIS CHARACTER. 
To the man himself, Nature had given, in high 
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THE CRITIC. 
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measure, the seeds of a noble endowment; and to 
unfold it had been forbidden him. A subtle lynx-eyed 
intellect, tremulous pious sensibility to all good and all 
beautiful; truly a ray of empyrean light, but embedded 
in such weak laxity of character, in such indolences 
and esuriences as had made strange work with it. Once | 
more the tragic story of a high endowment with an 
insufficient will. An eye to discern the divineness of 
the Heaven's splendours and lightnings, the insatiable 
wish to revel in their godlike radiances and brilliancies ; 
but no heart to front the scathing terrors of them, 
which is the first condition of your conquering an 
abiding place there. The courage necessary for him 
above all things had been denied this man. His life, 
with such ray of the empyrean in it, was great and 
terrible to him; and he had not valiantly grappled 
with it, he had fled from it; sought refuge in vague day- 
dreams, hollow compromises, in opium, in theosophic 
metaphysics. Harsh pain, danger, necessity slavish 
harnessed toil were of all things abhorrent to him. And 
so the empyrean element, lying smothered under the 
terrene, and yet inextinguishable there made sad 
writhings. For pain, danger, difficulty, steady slaving 
toil, and other highly disagreeable behests of destiny 
shall in no wise be shirked by any brightest mortal that 
will approve himself loyal to his mission in the world; 
nay, precisely the higher he is, the deeper will be the 
disagreeableness, and the detestability to flesh and blood 
of the tasks laid on him; and the heavier, too, and 
more tragic his penalties, if he neglect them. 


It is with Srerirna’s assumption or reception 
of the ecclesiastical function that Part I. of the 
present biography closes. With the second and 
remaining part we shall deal in next number. 





Emanuel Swedenborg. A Biography. By James 
Joun Gartu Witkrixson. London: Newbery. 
1851. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
We are afraid that elsewhere than under the 
banner of the Swedish Seer may those be found 
who make the chase of spiritual comfort identical 
with the longing for holiness. They think it 
enough that the Terrestrial should be left far 
behind, and do not see that they still carry it with 
thein when they seek the Celestial from terrestrial 
motives. It has been said by a great man that 
blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but that 
virtue is itself blessedness, and the perfection of 
the religious life must likewise be not the pursuit 
of recompense or delight, but the merging of the 
individual’s will and desires in the Being of the 
Supreme; which doctrine Curist taught when he 
said, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” How different this from the cal- 
culating Utilitarianism which has taken such 
deep hold of religious professors. If Morality 
rejects every tincture of selfishness Religion must 
still more energetically reject it. But what in 
other Christian Churches is a consequence of the 

Age to which they belong, and of the material 

philosophy which practically has ruled that Age 

rather than of the principles which they hold, 
is among the Swedenborgians, the direct and 
necessary result of the tenets which they have 

adopted from their master. SwEDENBORG was a 

man of some ingenuity, but without an atom of 

invention, for destitute as he was of imagination 
how could he invent? His Heaven, therefore, is 

4 mere reproduction of Earth, and his angels are 

represented as being merely the spirits of the 

Dead. Now, if there be no other Angels than 

glorified spirits, and no other Heaven than a 

glorified Earth, and if the thoughts of the 





Believer be continually fixed on such Angels, and 
on such a Heaven, then it is not the Spiritual 
World which dominates the Exterior World, but 
it is the latter which dominates and stamps its 
imprint on the former. The chief catholic faiths 
of Christendom have shunned, as far as human 
weakness permitted them, so grievous an error. 
They have tried to be simply channels through 
which the Spiritual World poured itself into the 
Exterior World, and have pictured religious | 
emotion, religious utterance, as only a flowing 
back of what had been received. Of course the 
most devout men, even in their holiest moods, 
cannot help carrying into their religious ideas 
some association, some affection from earthly | 
scenes. There would be no point of contact, no | 
means of commune between the Divine and the | 
Human if this were not We should be 


| 
| 
} 


so. 


separated by an impassable chasm from the In- 
visible if the Inward Eye were not allowed to 
borrow aid from the Eye of Sense and the forms 
of Memory. 


Still it remains true, that though 





| the Spirit is 


the fashion of the vessel may be human the food 
put into it for the nourishment of the heart must 
be divine. But the Swedenborgians attempt 
what was never attempted in Religion before, to 
have the fashion of the vessel divine, and the 
food put into it human, and this in scrupulous 
accordance with the theology of their founder. 
This result is further aided by SweDENBORG’s 
exceedingly ponderous and clumsy mode of 
describing the Spiritual World. That the Heaven 
which he discloses to the faithful should be a 
mere reproduction of Earth, cannot but ma- 
terialise their faith as we have seen. But if the 
picture had lived in glowing colours, something 
of the religious element would have struggled 
potently through it. SwepENBoRG, however, 
classifies the abodes of the redeemed, and the 
districts, both bad and good of the Spiritual 
World, with the precision of a map-maker. If 
a portion of land had been allotted to a number 
of emigrants in a new country, the division of 
the whole, and the share falling to each could not 
be described in a more matter-of-fact way. And, 
indeed, all SwEDENBORG’s descriptions, much as 
they have been praised for their poetical beauty 
by his admirers, are mere catalogues. They 
consist of a simple enumeration of particulars. 
One item passes after another before us, but the 
whole never commingles into the grandeur and 
harmony of a painting. Swedenborg does not 
redeem these various defects by any marked 
originality in his theological conceptions. His 
two leading doctrines, that regarding the nature 
of Curist, and that known by the name of Cor- 
respondences, are both borrowed. The former is 
Sabellianism, the latter is only a development of 
principles which Or1cEN taught, and on it in 
its developed shape we may remark that no 
doctrine can lead to more wanton caprices, for 
if it be true that every passage of Scripture 
is capable of and contains another meaning besides 
the literal import, there is no reason why it should 
not include thirty or three hundred figurative 
meanings as well as one. Still, little of catholic 
significance and aptitude as we may see in Sweden- 
borgianism, we are bound to affirm that its 
disciples draw from it much transforming and 
elevating force. If from its character as a theo- 
logical system it cannot become to them a foun- 
tain of heroism, it is at least the source of peren- 
nial purity and gladness. The Swedenborgians 
have all the gifts and graces men can have who 
want generosity and enthusiasm as already indi- 
cated. But here we have the pinch of the whole 
matter. We are in the very heat and heart of a 
religious crisis; we are on the brink, as all sects 
and churches believe and hope, of a religious 
reformation. What aid can Swedenborgianism 
offer us in the midst of that crisis? What 
agencies can it contribute toward bringing and 
accomplishing that Reformation? It will not do 
to say that the Swedenborgian system is admirably 
suited to its present believers; for it would be still 
truer to say that they are admirably adapted to 
it, since it merely corresponds to individualities 
already prepared for its reception, natures con- 
scientious, credulous, but cold. But the mass of 
men, when the time of Gop is fully ripe for a 
great spiritual revolution, need the moral reformer 
to teach them repentance before the religious 
reformer can effectually teach them regeneration. 
The baptism by water must precede the baptism 
by fire; the water that cleanses must prepare the 
way for the fire that kindles acceptable sacrifices 
on the altar of holiness. How does Swedenbor- 
gianism meet this demand on its energies? It is 
obliged to confess its utter incompetency. It has 
no power of rebuke because it has no depth of 
contrition. It cannot supply a want which it has 
never itself experienced. If the world could be 
saved when most degraded and forlorn by a simple 
spiritual inoculation, then would the system of 
SWEDENBORG become a mighty agent of redemp- 
tion. But he can know little of the primordial cir- 
cumstances that have unfolded and fed the religious 
life of mankind, that dreams for an instant of 
such a possibility. He who is foul with the 
leprosy of sin, or he who is sick with the palsy of 
indifference, is not in the mood to listen to dulcet 
tones persuading him to dwell in ecstatic contem- 
plation on Gop. Wash and heal the leper’s sores, 
strengthen the paralytic and then speak to them 
of heavenly things. It is strange and deplorable 


| how much this duty of morally leavening and 


preparing the souls of men for an outpouring of 
neglected by our Churches. They 
may see that the most momentous and blissful 
change which 





the wisdom of Providence has yet | 
| accomplished on the earth was heralded by Jonn 


THE Baptist, a strictly and exclusively moral 
Reformer. They may see how the glorious work 
which LurHer wrought was heralded by hosts of 
moral Reformers, and that the beginning of that 
work, even in LutHEer’s own hands, was entirely 
moral, the denunciation of enormous and culmi- 
nating evils, before that positive theological prin- 
ciples could be victoriously taught. And yet, in 
spite of such examples, they seem unanimous in re- 
jecting the Moral as the precursor of the Religious, 
which makes us suspect that they are influenced 
more by the lust of proselytism than by the love 
either of Gop or of Man. First come pedantic, 
pertinacious, fanatical Dogmatists who care not 
how much the world wallows in iniquity provided 
lipservice is given to certain theological proposi- 
tions. Instead of saying “ Repent, for the king- 
dom of Heaven is at hand,” they say, “ Here is 
the kingdom of Heaven, enter ye into it by 
creeping through these dogmatic bars.” Now, if a 
man think that the whole truth of Gop can be 
imprisoned in dogmas, we have no quarrel with 
him for trying to gain for those dogmas a trium- 
phant sway. We are not discussing points of 
orthodoxy or the value of dogmatic teaching. 
Dogmatism may be in every respect the best 
agency for stimulating and nourishing the religious 
life of a people, and yet it may be the most 
egregious blunder to employ it before a moral 
transformation has been effected by strictly moral 
instruments. Sin must be felt in all its loath- 
someness before a remedy for sin can be usefully 
propounded in a doctrinal form. If those among 
the clergy who are active and zealous were to 
state their experience, would it not be found that 
success in winning souls had always been most 
signal where a stern attitude toward vice had been 
taken ere any grand doctrinal peculiarities were 
strenuously insisted on. Even what are called 
Religious Revivals, supposing that much con- 
nected with them were not a passing excitement, 
the dream and the intoxication of a moment, prove 
nothing against this view. For what is the very 
first step in a Religious Revival? Is it not a 
powerful delineation of what is loathsome and 
deadly in wickedness? Is it not an irresistible 
appeal to the guilty conscience? The Moral 
Man is stung in his keenest sensibilities, scourged 
with remorse, crucified with  self-reproach, 
stormed in his whole being ere Religion can 
unveil itself as an energy to gladden, to sanctify, 
and to save. It were well then to send to every 
parish in England preachers of prophetic mould 
to clear the way for the work which more specially 
belongs to ministers of the Gospel. Worse than 
an extravagant and inconsiderate Dogmatism is an 
extravagant and inconsiderate Formalism in refe- 
rence to the main moral requirements of our 
country. To deify ceremonial while the bosom is 
yearning for the bread of life has been thought a 
noble employment for thousands of our most 
accomplished ecclesiastics. Prodigious has been 
the squabble about the fringes while the blood 
was growing cold for want of the garment to 
quicken its motion. Ritual splendour is the 
fitting, nay, the indispensable accompaniment of 
the mysterious and the symbolical in Religion. 
But it is not identical with the religious life, and 
above all, it cannot be a substitute for the moral 
life. Art is not the foe of duty but it is a 
nuisance, an impertinence, and it may even 
prove a curse, when it takes the place of duty. 
When the A’sthetics become so haughty and arro- 
gant that they cannot bear the Ethics by their 
side, we discern a symptom of declension in a 
nation’s destiny of the most grave and appalling 
kind. To Formalism, as to Dogmatism, then, 
would we give the counsel to plant, and cultivate, 
and strengthen those great moral principles which 
are the basis of society’s existence, before en- 
deavouring to take the imagination captive with 
the queenly gorgeousness of religious garniture. 
As soon as Regeneration and Penitence have 
done their work, and Conscience stands forth once 
more as an invincible athlete, Religion may 
approach with as much magnificence as she 
pleases; her accumulated adornments will possess, 
at such a moment, a power only to elevate and to 
refine. Opposed to Dogmatism and to For- 
malism alike, it might have been expected that 
Rationalism, while fighting with both, would have 
avoided the errors of both, especially that of 
neglecting the moral culture of mankind as the 
necessary pioneer of their spiritual improvement. 
Rationalism, as a positive doctrine, is a meagre, 
shallow, contemptible thing; for, as such, it is a 
recognition of the understanding as supreme in 
Religion; whereas all true religion must be a 
bowing-down of the understanding in humblest 
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prostration before Gop. 
Rationalism, as anegative or antagonistic agency, 


superstitious or fanatical exaggerations. But it 
does this most effectually when it mingles moral 
chastisement with its intellectual assaults. 
Rationalism of our own day, however, is wholly 
intellectual ; it has no apostolical fervour for 
truth, no holy wrath at wrong. Hence its im- 


potence for good and evil alike—for good, since it | 


was its moral weight in past days which alone gave 
worth to it as an instrument of intellectual 
reformation—for evil, since there is nothing 
against which the instincts of men more quickly 
revolt than against mere intellectual destruc- 
tiveism. The alarms, therefore, which people 
feel, or affect to feel, at the progress of Rationalism, 
are altogether groundless. Rationalism at present 
but glances on the surface of matters which must 
be reached, for benefit or for bane, in their depth 
and substance, by far more living and stalwart 
potencies. If any one, inspired by an intense 
moral purpose were valiantly to grasp Rationalism 
as a weapon of warfare, then would the danger 
arise which the timid dread, but a danger which 
such only have real cause to fear as are the slaves 
of an excessive Dogmatism or of an inordinate 
Formalism, and who shrink from those who aim 
at achieving by vigorous means, the moral redemp- 
tion of society, as from personal foes. The neces- 
sary, the natural reaction against Rationalism is 
Mysticism. But when the Rationalism is weak, 
the Mysticism must be weak also, And we con- 
sequently perceive that the Mysticism of the 
present age never proceeds beyond a certain indo- 
lent and sentimental dreaminess. Mysticism in 
any circumstances is not much of a Moral 
Reformer, and it had never less of moral zeal and 
energy than now. 


far above the petty tumults and wretched conflicts 
of the hour. It is thus essentially selfish, though 
Mysticism springing from profounder sources is 
the most beautiful self-forgetfulness. For Mys- 
ticism, besides being the reaction against Ration- 
alism, may be the heritage of souls gifted with a 
plenitude of the religious life, as was Jacon 
Borume, or it may be the leading feature of a 
generation consecrating its whole heart to spiritual 
commune with the Highest. Here it is a positive 
fact, not an accidental result or a transitional cir- 
cumstance. And as it is thus only the Love of 
Gop made more ecstatic by being veiled, a starry 
glory disclosed by the night of shadowy thoughts, 
it is so closely allied with all love that if it do not 
produce directly moral blessings it scatters abroad 
that manna of mercy, those fruits of grace that 
are incomparably better than the grandest moral 
achievements. But, in proportion as Mysticism 
is accidental, transitional, reactionary, may we 
justly demand from it its moral titles to our 
acceptance, since whatever in Religion is not 
infinitely exalted beyond the Moral must be a 
mere delusive meteor of the Imagination, except 
in so far as it tends to create moral excellence, a 
tendency notoriously wanting in all the existing 
aspects of Mysticism. Alive to the many defects 
of an arid and angular Dogmatism, of a medieval 
Formalism, of a shallow Rationalism, of a senti- 
mental Mysticism, men have sprung up apart 
from sects, and parties, and churches professing to 
do the work which those various agencies 
neglected, and have been hailed as prophets by 
admiring followers. But they have had nothing 
of the prophet’s valour, insight, and devoutness. 
They have been by turns Dogmatists, Formalists, 
Rationalists, sentimental Mystics, and have 
attempted to conceal how denuded they are of 
real convictions by preposterous paradoxes, and 
exaggerations and singularities of language. 
About ten years ago this school of pseudo-pro- 
phets had much influence; but when it was seen 
that their denunciations and vaticinations were 
simply the barest commonplaces disguised in the 
clumsiest language and the most puerile conceits, 
the world turned from them as deluders of the 
people, and their latest utterances have been 
unnoticed or contemned. Certain popular lec- 
turers have been trying to repeat the farce at 
second-hand, but the applause that greeted it for 
@ moment has died away amid the rush of kindred 
inconsiderate noises. Compared to these five 
classes of missionary manifestation in which the 
Moral as a preparatory culture for the Religious 
is so wholly despised or so inadequately ministered 
unto, Swedenborgianism or Spurious Spiritualism 
has beauty, dignity, and power. As an asylum 
from them all, for the sick and distracted soul, it 
presents numerous inducements and advantages. 


The | 


The sole value of | But, as a home for the healed, refreshed, and 
| strengthed soul to abide in we cannot speak in its | 


is to offer now and then a wholesome check to | favour, as long as we believe that there is a real | 


| and deeper Spiritualism to which the great catho- 


| lie religions that have ruled Christendom for | 


| thousands of years thoroughly respond, however 
| much they may occasionally degenerate into a 
| barren Dogmatism, and into a grotesque and 
| capricious Formalism. If Swedenborgianism, 
| however, be disposed to gain a wider empire, we 


be attained; hy occuping the moral ground which 
other sectarian systems and organizations in their 
furious squabbles and endless babblement about 
doctrine and ritual leave aside. 
and earnestly on this moral field, new and vast 
triumphs await it; if not, it has already reached 
the limits of its kingdom; and it is a law as old 
as the world, that whenever anything ceases to 
conquer it begins to decline. ATTICUS. 





Biographic Studies on the 
English Revolution. By M. Guizor. Translated 
by ANDREW <A. ScoBLe. London: Bohn. 

Tus volume has been added to Mr. Boun’s Cheap 

Series, and the translation has been very respectably 

executed. 

ordeal of criticism. It is not worthy of Guizor’s 
reputation. He has not taken a just estimate of the 
great men of the English Revolution; he does not under- 
stand their characters, nor does he give them credit for 
the patriotism which undoubtedly actuated the majority 
of them. Guizor1’s aim in this, as in all his recent 
writings, is to maintain his own views of government 


Monk's Contemporaries. 


and the victim. He therefore surveys every object from 





In shunning moral toils it | 
flatters itself that it is ascending to a region raised | 


his own point of vision and coloured by his own prede- 
termined opinions. Hence, his investigations of the 
English Revolution possess no permanent value; he has 
not thrown much new light either upon the events or 
upon the actors. Nothing that such a man writes could 
be worthless or uninteresting, but these Biographies are 
not such as might have been looked for from the author 
of the History of Civilization. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Spain as itis. By G. A. Hosxrys, Esq., Author 
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London: Colburn and Co. 

Madrilenia; or, Pictures of Spanish Life. By 
H. Drummonp Wotrr. London: Bentley. 
1851. 

Pitcairn’s Island and the Islanders in 1850. By 


Watter Bropie. London: Whittaker. 
The Six Colonies of New Zealand. 
Fox. London. 
The Southern Districts of New Zealand. 
E. SuHortianp, M.A. 


By 


Transatlantic Rambles. By a Rucpman. 


Booxs of travels have multiplied almost as fast 
as travellers. Every scribbler seems to imagine 
that, if he keeps a journal of his tour, he is bound 
to print it, for the benefit of the stay-at-home 
traveller. This may have been reasonable enough 
twenty years ago, before railways and steam made 
us all travellers, and a tour, even to Switzerland, 
was an enterprise to be talked about for the rest 
of one’s life; and to be a traveller, was a distinc- 
tion that attracted all eyes upon a man, and 
opened all ears to his tales. But now that every- 
body travels, and every nook of Europe is 
explored every summer, it is strange that the 
flood of books of travels should continue to flow, 
and stranger still that any publisher should be 
found to speculate in the printing of them. For 
who are the readers?—who buy such books as 
we are continually required to notice? 

Separately to review each one of the multitude, 
would be an inconvenient invasion of our space, 
far beyond the merits of the books that present 
themselves. We, therefore, adopt the plan of 
stringing together such as are of lesser worth, and 
noticing each one briefly, so as to preserve that 
complete record of the progress of English 
literature which is the design of THe Critic. 

Six works appear at the head of this paper. 
The first of them is a narrative of an extensive 
tour in Spain by Mr. Hosxkixs, who has un- 
doubtedly a claim to the first place in our regards, 





as being the most interesting and intelligent of 
| the group. He travelled slowly in all sorts of 
vehicles—diligences, hired carriages, mules, and, 


} ° 
He went into 


| when oceasion permitted, on foot. 


have indicated the mode whereby that object may | 


If it enter boldly | 


The work itself has already passed the | 


against the revolution of which he was at once the cause | 


By Wi1t1aM | 


the highways and byeways; he mingled with the 
people in rustic inns, at village festivals, and, 
being well acquainted with the language, he was 
enabled to make the best use of the opportunities 
so afforded. His course was from Perpignan, by 
a circuitous route, to Gibraltar, thence to Cadiz, 
Seville, Toledo and Madrid, returning to France 
by Bayonne. His plan was to put up for a time 
at convenient quarters, and thence to make excur- 
sions into the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hoskins has given particular attention to 
the architecture and art of Spain, and a consider- 
able portion of his two volumes is occupied with 
| descriptions of objects of this class. This adds 
something to the substantial value of his work, 
| but renders it less presently readable and amusing 
| than it might have been made, with such ample 
materials as were ‘supplied to him by the men 
and manners he beheld. Should he attain a 
second edition, we would recommend him to ab- 
breviate a considerable portion of these guide- 
book and catalogue notes, and then, with some 
additions to his sketches of the people, to bring it 
within the compass of a single volume, which he 
might well do. Mr. Hosxkurss is, we believe, an 
artist, which accounts for the unusual attention 
} given to art, and also for the brilliancy of his pic- 
| tures of scenery and grouping, of which we 
regret we have not more. Such, for instance, is 


XATIVA. 
The situation of Xativa is magnificent, at the foot of 
a fine range of mountains, with a picturesque castle, 
| fatiguing to reach on a hot day like this; but if the 
heat and fatigue were ten times greater, it should not 
be missed. ‘The ruins of the castle are very extensive, 
and many parts of them evidently of the times of the 
| Moors; the solidity of the tapia-work is extraordinary, 
{and there are cisterns, and also arches circular and 
| pointed, evidently very ancient. The small church, 
| with its pointed arches is more modern. 
The view from the summit is really magnificent. 
| The foreground is splendid, consisting of bold and 
almost perpendicular rocks, crowned with fortifications, 
| wild shrubs growing in the crevices, and goats feeding 
on the scanty pasture; below lies the city, with its 
cathedral and other churches, and the more modern 
buildings mixed with orange and some few palm trees; 
| the old part, from the extreme narrowness of the 
streets, appears to be one mass of houses. Surrounding 
| the city is an immense plain, perhaps the most verdant 
in the world, divided into small square fields, every one 
of them surrounded with its channel of water, planted 
| on each side with a row of mulberry-trees, just now 
| bursting into leaf. The contrast between their light- 
| green foliage and the rich deep colour of the corn and 
| beans is very striking, and has a beautiful effect. 
| Beyond this plain are several villages, with their pretty 
| churches, and fine ranges of mountains. 


And this of 
| A SPANISH INN. 

From Baza to Venta de Baul, three leagues, our route 
| lay over wild plains, rarely at all cultivated; and it was 
| very late and dark when we arrived at the miserable 

venta, in as miserable a hamlet. 
There are three classes of inns in Spain, the fonda, 

the posada, and the venta; without mentioning the 
| paradors, which are like posadas, but less frequently 
| met with, and the case de pupilos, which are only cheap 
| boarding-houses. A fonda is the hotel of Spain, and 
| seldom found except in capitals and large towns; and 
| there good rooms, excellent beds, and such dinners 
| as have always something eatable, even for the most 
| fastidious, may reasonably be expected at the moderate 
| price of about five shillings a day for board and lodging. 
| Bachelors, who have not the best rooms, even less. 

The posada is the genuine Spanish inn; and in out-of- 
| the-way places, where no diligences are expected, it is 
always a toss-up how it may turn out—heads, there is 
| nothing in the larder, tails, there is: but with patience 
| and perseverance, and a little soft-sawder, the landlord 
| or landlady, who at least know where such things are 
| to be got, will procure something for your dinner, or, 
before morning, to fill up the void the evening meal has 
| created in the basket. The walls of the posada are 
| always clean, as if just whitewashed. The linen of 
| he frequently rude but good beds is beautifully white, 

nd the pillows often edged with broad lace. The floors 
| show no signs of dirt, and are generally covered with 
| pretty matting. A few fleas in the season may skip 
| about, but are seldom found in the beds; and the more 
| disgusting animals are certainly, at this season at least, 
| uncommon. I must confess myself agreeably surprised 
| with the Spanish posada, being much neater-looking 
| and much cleaner in reality than I expected. 
The venta is the solitary road-side inn of the lowest 

description: nothing should be expected to be found in 
| them but good bread, and often delicious water, cooled 
| in jugs of argillaceous porous earth, like the Egyptian 
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goollahs. The ventas have often a fair outside; but 
such as they were in the days of Gil Blas and Don 
Quixote, such are they now. Let those who wish to 
learn Spanish idioms and study Spanish wit and man- 
ners rejoice when chance throws them into a venta for 
an hour or two, but not for a night. 

At first we were told that there was not a room dis- 
engaged in the venta; and we had the dismal prospect 
of sleeping in our galera, which is anything but 


weather-tight, and the night is bitter cold; but, with a | 


little persuasion, we got a small room with a comfortable 
fire for ourselves, and the landlady gave up her chamber 
to the French gentleman. 

There is often as much difficulty in arranging parties 
in the Spanish ventas and posadas as in the time of 
Don Quixote; and ladies are now not unfrequently 
obliged to pack together as they did then. 

The landlady herself, with her moustachoes and dirty 
dress, was but a poor guarantee for the assertion that 
the beds were clean; which, however, they proved to 
be; and we had a good supper of stewed fowls and fried 
potatoes, thanks to Monsieur L keeping strict 





guard of the pot, that garlic and other forbidden things | 


were not put in. 

Such a scene presented itself when we entered this 
venta as Teniers only could depict. Above a score of 
the most picturesque rascals this world ever produced 


were seated in every variety of attitude around an 


enormous fire in the centre of the floor. There were 


costumes of Andalusia and Valencia, rich and poor, | 
merchants and beggars; nor was beauty wanting, for in | 
one corner sat as fair and pretty a blue-eyed girl as I | 


have seen in Spain, and her presence seemed to sharpen 
the wits of Half-a-dozen of the 
guardia civile, noble-looking fellows, were smoking their 
cigars and enjoying the fire like the rest. An old 
woman was taking an immense pan of stewed meat and 
soup off the fire, and placing it before three fine- looking 
men, who had just arrived, and were seated on low 
stools round a little table, almost Oriental in its form. 
They helped themselves with spoons, and slowly and 
deliberately dipped and redipped into the pan, one after 
another, until their appetites were satisfied, when the 
old woman put it on the fire again for the next arrival. 
Others were drinking, and all enjoying the fire, and 
certainly it was a glorious one. 

At the other end of the barn was hung on the walls 
some of the harness of the mules, which by the strong 
light of the fire beaming through a very wide doorway 
could be distinguished in the most comfortable portion 


the younger men. 


of the building, partitioned off for the stable; and the | 


jingling of their bells and the strumming of the guitar 
of a gay Andalusian, glittering with silver buttons, 
formed the music of the venta. There is no lack of 
fun in these Spanish caravanseras; tune follows tune, 


ballad after ballad, and jokes and wit abound, frequently | 


until long after midnight, and sometimes a dance winds 
up the evening’s amusements. 


Mr. Wo.Fr’s experiences were much more re- 
stricted. He appears almost to have limited his 
observations to Madrid and its neighbourhood. 
He is, therefore, wanting in the freshness and 
novelty that recommend Mr. Hosxrys. In every 
magazine we find the same objects as are here 
described, written about by contributors whose 
study is style rather than substance. And so it 
is with Mr. Wotrr. He aims at writing with 
effect—tries to be brilliant, and really is some- 
times smart. But, with all his liveliness, he ean- 
not remove the proverbial weight of a twice-told 
tale. That he can write pleasantly, when he has 
a good subject to write about, these extracts will 
prove. 

Here is 


A SCENE IN A CATHEDRAL. 


I walked up the nave, as far as the high altar, with 
ladies of the party who seated themselves on the floor, 
as did all the females of the congregation. The sight 
was very pleasing. The only head-dress allowed to be 
worn at church isa black mantilla, consequently the 
ambition of the peasant girl is such an article of dress. 
The large space was covered with these half-reclining 
figures, who continved waving their fans during the 


whole ceremony, producing a very pretty effect as well | 


as an agreeable breeze. I stood at one side, near my 

party, leaning against a heap of thick candles, which 

a been placed in a nook formed by a subordinate 
tar. 

The service proceeded in the manner usually preva- 
lent in churches of the Roman Catholic faith, and, 
having overcome a feeling I at first entertained, that 
the eyes of the whole congregation were upon me, I 
endeavoured to join in the devotions. Presently, how- 
ever, a man, dressed as a majo, who had been standing 
opposite, advanced towards me accompanied by two 
others similarly attired. What could be the matter?— 
Had I committed sacrilege? —Had I unconsciously 
offended their religious feelings? Was I to be turned 


out?—-The men came nearer and nearer, while [ was 
forming deprecatory sentences in Spanish. The priest 
suddenly turned himself round, and for a moment gazed 
steadily at me, the only man at that end of the church 
besides these three and himself. What was to happen? 
—The leader came forward and raised his hand, but 
did not do me any bodily harm; he simply and gently 
pushed me aside, while he lighted the candles against 
which I had been leaning; he gave one of them to each 
of his companions, took one himself, and thrust the 
fourth into my unpractised hand. I whispered to one 
of my fair companions, for the shock had rendered me 
speechless as far as Spanish was concerned; I begged 
her to thank the man for me, but to refuse the candle; 
| she laughingly answered that I must follow him, as a 
| compliment was intended, and that my refusal would 
| be considered the reverse. 

The man beckoned once, the man beckoned twice, 
and as he seemed impatient, before he beckoned a third 
time I followed him, my scrunched hat in my right 
hand, this enormous luminary in the other. The priest 
was kneeling, with an acolyth on either side, close to the 
holy table. My friend knelt on the highest step on the 
left of the officiator, I was instructed to kneel on the 
right, the two other human candlesticks knelt behind 
us, and on a lower grade. Here I was assisting at the 
administration of what in England is considered an 
idolatrous ritual. Polemics, however, did not enter my 
| mind, and my only thought was, the wise figure I must 
be cutting in the sight of the congregation. At length 
one of the two little acolyths turned round, having 
received a square piece of wood from the priest, being 
very blind I thought this was a censer, and, on his 
rubbing it against my nose, I started back, fearing he 
was guilty of some practical joke; he smiled and pre- 
sented it again, when I sniffed at it, thinking such an 
act was expected. The youth left me in despair, and 
turned to the majo, who taking the picture of the Virgin 
(for such it was) reverently in his hands, bowing, em- 
braced it. It was then presented to our two subordi- 








extinguishing his candle with his fingers, I did so with 
my hat, and, at a sign from him, I followed him away. 

As I descended to the floor of the church, I furtively 
raised my largnon to my eye, and beheld the whole 
assembly laughing in the most irreverent manner. 
old woman especially excited my indignation, who was 
seated in fits of laughter, rolling like a child’s man- 
darin. Iam certain that she was only prevented quite 
rolling over by the weight which was applied to her 
naturally, as it is to those Chinese toys artistically. 

After service I perceived the men had all been col- 
lected at the lower end of the building. I had, there- 
fore, been the only one available for the purpose. I do 
not know, to the present moment, whether it was an 
hospitable compliment, or a designed joke: now I care 
| still less;-— but next day it was gossipped all over 

Madrid, which is, I should say, the most scandalous 
| capital in Europe, that I had embraced the Roman 
| Catholic faith. 








Let take a peep at the interior of 
A SPANISH HOUSEHOLD. 


| 

| 

| The house at which we have arrived, I think, I may 
| produce as a good échantillon of a Spanish country domi- 
cile; and though I am a bad hand at description, I will 
venture to bring before the eyes of my reader (if per- 
chance I have any) the rustic habitation of a Spanish 
littérateur, one of the most celebrated of modern days. 
| The house itself is built from morth to south, the 
| entrance being towards the south, and opening on the 
court. This court is walled in on the east and south, 
on the west is the gardener's cottage, while its northern 
boundary is the parent building, with the exception of 
a little bit of wall, large enough to contain the garden 
door. Passing this door, one naturally sees the west 
side of the house, along which and the north end runs 
| the jasmine-covered balcony I mentioned in my last 
| chapter, which, itself covered, forms a verandah with 
the pavement below. The east, looking on the road, 
has no windows, and presents a dead wall, which, were 
it at Fulham, would long ere this have been covered 
| with posters. Conceive the charms of this balcony. 
| Fancy the soft calm nights, the bright moon or the 
twinkling star. Fancy yourself lying on a cool mat, 
| looking on the flowery garden which gleams in the 
softened light. Fancy the fairy forms of fair Iberians 
flitting round you, the sky brilliant with the beams of 
a subdued day, the guitars of the villagers tinkling in 
the village plaza, the !ow laugh of a gentle companion, 
the rich scents floating through the elastic air, and a 
| soft song trilling through an opened window, poured 
like honeyed gold into your all but unconscious ear. 
Fancy all this, and then tell me if a southern land be 
not a fitting scene for love and happiness, and if the 
most apathetic Teuton or frozen Fin could resist these 
gentle influences. You will grant me that this is 
enough, or more than enough; that these sensual appli- 
ances could raise fervour even in the Monument; but 








nates, who behaved in like manner, when my friend | 





One | 





what would you say if this were only the framework, 
and if the picture it contained bestowed not only ma- 
terial ecstacy, but intellectual refinement, when mellow 
voices poured forth the learning of well-stored minds, 
and when, through the music that flowed from the 
finger of the accomplished mater familias, the liquid 
Spanish of the father told tales of the devoted love of 
history, or, as though the parent and the child had 
exchanged dispositions, the daughter, polishing rough 
English to dulcet tones, recited the noble deeds of 
Hispania’s heroes, und inspired the hearts of the en- 
raptured listeners when she spoke of the guerdon that 
of old awaited the victorious warrior. 


Behold now 
A MADRID HORSEDEALER. 


Mr. L is, I believe, the solitary hack-jobber in 
Madrid, and to him we were referred for mounts; to him 
accordingly we repaired, and in him we found a friend 
indeed. Unacquainted with a word of the language of 
a country to which he had been originally taken as stud- 
groom in the suite of a sporting grandee, he has 
managed to make himself wonderfully at home in his 
foreign residence. His gestures and Yorkshire dialogue 
inspire his Spanish grooms with deference; and, despite 
the manner in which he is cheated, he manages, I 
understand, to pick up a pretty tolerable living. His 
eyes twinkle with the shrewdness of his craft, and the 
smile with which he passes his sarcasms on the customs 
of the place, by some inexplicable muscular action 
includes in its curl the eyelet-holes of his nose. He 
never possessed this usually most prominent feature of 
the face, two little nostrils being the only signs thereof. 
What he does when afflicted with a cold I cannot 
imagine. To him we unburdened our griefs. To our 
first request for horses he gladly assented. He told us 
he was glad to find an English customer; that when- 
ever he let an English horse possessed of the least 
“sperret” to a native, an injury either to the biped or 
to the quadruped was the inevitable result. If the horse 
was passive the poor animal alone suffered. With a 
wink, “ You see sir,” he said, “they ain’t no judges of 
an ’orse. A long mane and tail goes a great way with 
‘em. If I gives’em a good ’un, they either kills im or 
theirselves. The amount of ’uman blood on my ’ead is 
hawful. If I gives ’un a quiet ’un like this "—here he 
dug aspur into a poor thin beast, which showed no 
resentment— if I gives em a quiet ’un like this, four 
or five on ’em takes ’un and rides ‘un by turns for the 
‘ole day. They gallops ’un, they trots ‘un, they spurs 
un; and they're angry if I charges more nor two dol- 
lars, They spoils ’un at least to the amount of six.” 
We really sympathized with the poor man, and promised 
him to take the greatest care of his animals. Before 
selecting any, however, we broached the subject of a 
carriage to him. At this proposition he seemed at first 
very much puzzled; but after a few moments’ soliloquy, 
he cried out “ Pepper!” As he uttered this ejaculation, 
he chuckled to me, “Rum name that, sir, for a Christian;” 
in which opinion we coincided, though labouring under 
the belief that the individual in question was named 
Pepe. Pepper answering the summons, entered into 
our counsels, and the matter being duly explained to 
him, the vehicle already mentioned was procured as we 
have seen. 


It should be stated that the substance of these 
sketches has already appeared in one of the 
periodicals. The very manner of the writing 
betrays its origin. 

Mr. Bropre has been induced to publish this 
account of a visit paid by him to Pitcairn’s 
Island, in consequence of a narrative which he 
there received of the subsequent history of the 
Mutineers of The Bounty, and their descendants. 
As it is really very interesting, and all of interest 
that the book contains, we give it entire: 





THE STORY OF THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. 
When The Bounty came here, there were nine 
Englishmen, six Tahiti men, twelve Tahiti women, and 
a little girl, landed. The Englishmen had each a 
Tahitian woman for a wife, and three of the Tahitian 
men were married to the remaining three women. Some 
time afterwards Williams's wife died of sickness. The 
Englishmen then combined together, and took one of 
the Tahitians’ wives for another wife for Williams. 
This created the first disturbance between the English 
and the Tahitians. William Brown was sent out by 
the English Government in The Bounty, as gardener, 
to look out after the breadfruit plants, which the said 
vessel was to convey to the West Indies. Brown and 
Christian were very intimate, and their two wives over- 
heard, one night, Williams's second wife sing a song,-— 
“Why should the Tahitian men sharpen their axes to 
cut off the Englishmen’s heads? Brown and Christian’s 
wives told their husbands what Williams’s second wife 
had been singing. When Christian heard of it, he 
went by himself with his gun to the house where all 
the Tahitian men were assembled. He pointed his 
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gun at them, but it missed fire. Two of the natives 
ran away into the bush—one of them to the west part 
of the island, the other to the south end of the island. 

The Tahitian (Talalo) who went to the west side 
was the husband of Williams’s second wife. One day 
Talalo saw his wife, and the wives of the other Tahitian 
men, fishing; he beckoned to her, and she went to him. 
He then took her away into the bush. Another 
Tahitian, named Temua, then joined Talalo and his 
wife in the bush. After this, Christian and the other 
Englishman sent a Tahitian (Manale) in search of 
them; he was not long away before he found them, | 
and then returned and told the Englishmen of it. The 
Englishmen then consulted among themselves what to 
do, when they agreed to make three puddings and send 





them. One pudding, having poison in it was to be 
given to Talalo, and the other two were to be given to 
the wife of Talalo and the Tahitian (Temua) who had | 
joined them. The puddings were sent by the native, 
Manale, who gave them to three natives individually; | 
but a suspicion coming across Talalo’s mind that his | 
pudding had poison in it, he would not eat it, but eat | 
his wife’s pudding along with her. When Manale | 
found that Talalo would not eat his pudding, he induced | 
the three to go up into the bush a little way, where he | 
told them he had left his wife among some breadfruit 
trees. As they went up to see Manale’s wife, the foot- 
path being very narrow, they walked behind each other, | 
Manale being behind and next to Talalo. Manale, 
having a pistol with him, and having instructions to | 
kill Talalo before he returned, now took the opportunity, | 
and pulled the trigger of his pistol, it being pointed at | 
Talalo’s head, but it misfired; Talalo having heard the | 
noise occasioned by the trigger being pulled, turned | 
round, and saw the pistol in Manale’s hand. Talalo | 
then ran away and Manale after him; they then had a | 
severe struggle, when Talalo called to his wife to help | 
him kill Manale, and Manale told the woman she must | 
help him kill her husband, which she did; and in a 
very short time Manale and Talalo’s wife killed Talalo. | 
Manale, the woman, and the other native (Temua), | 
then returned to the European settlement. Williams 
then took the woman again for his second wife, as he 
had formerly done. Christian and the other English- 
men then sent Manale to find the other Tahitian 
(Ohuhu), who had gone to the south side of the island, | 
whom he also soon found, and then reported his success | 
to the Englishmen. The English then sent Manale | 
and another Tahitian (Temua) to kill him, which they | 
succeeded in doing, while pretending to cry over him. | 
They then returned home again to the Europeans. The | 
| 
| 
} 


whole of The Bounty people then lived together for | 
some time (about ten years) in perfect harmony. The | 
six Tahitian men from The Bounty were brought down | 
as servants to M‘Coy, Mills, Brown, and Quintal. This | 
island, when these people came here, was completely | 
covered with sea-birds, and when they arose they com- | 
pletely darkened the air. These remaining four natives | 
were employed to work in collecting a lot of these birds 
for their masters’ food, after they had done their work 
in their masters’ gardens; they also fed their pigs 
which they brought from Tahiti on these sea-birds. 
Whenever the Tahitians did anything amiss, they used | 
to be beaten by their masters, and their wounds covered 
with salt, as an extra punishment. The consequence 
was, that two of these Tahitians, Temua and Nehou, took 
to the bush, and with them each a musket and ammuni- 
tion, with which they used to practise firing at a target | 
in the bush. Edward Young had a garden some little | 
distance from the settlement; and the two natives | 
which took to the bush, used at times to come and work 
for him, as well as the other two natives, who lived in 
the settlement. Young appeared to be very friendly 
with the Tahitians; and John Adams mentioned that 
he had every reason for supposing that Young had 
instigated the natives to destroy the Englishmen, 
excepting himself (John Adams), Young wishing to 
keep Adams as a sort of companion. At planting time, 
each Englishman had his own garden, which were some | 
distance apart from each other, being in separate valleys, 
on the north end of the island. Three of the Tahitians, 
finding that the whole of the Englishmen were widely 
scattered and unprotected, commenced to destroy them, 
beginning with John Williams and Fletcher Christian. 
At the time they shot Christian, Christian hallooed 
out. Mills, M‘Coy, and Manale, were then working 
about 200 yards from Christian's garden, and M‘Coy 
hearing Christian call out, “Oh dear!” told Mills he 
thought it the cry of a wounded man; but Mills thought 
it was Christian's wife calling him to dinner. After 
the three Tahitians had killed Christian, they then 
went to where Mills was working, and one of them (the 
other two being concealed in the bush) called to Mills, 
and asked him to let his native, Manale, go along with 
them to fetch home a large pig they had just killed. 
Mills then told Manale that he might go. Manale then 
joined the three Tahitians, when they told Manale that 
they had killed Williams and Christian, and wanted to 





was at last agreed that these three men should creep 
into M‘Coy's house, unobserved; which they succeeded 
in doing. Manale then ran and told M‘Coy that the 
two natives that had taken to the bush were robbing 


his house. M‘Coy then ran to his house, and as soon | 


as he got to the door, these three natives fired upon 
him, but did not kill him. Manale, seeing that they 
had not killed him, seized him; but M‘Coy being the 
strongest of the two, threw him into the pigsty, and 
then ran and told Mills to run into the bush, as the 
natives were trying to kill all the white men. But 
Mills would not believe that his friend Manale would 
kill him. M‘Coy then ran to tell Christian, but found 
that he had been murdered already. About this time, 
M‘Coy heard the report of a gun, which he supposed 
had killed Mills, and which turned out to be the case. 


M‘Coy then ran to Christian’s wife, who was at her | 


house, and told her that her husband had been killed. 
Having been confined that day she could not move. 
M‘Coy then ran to Matthew Quintal, and told him to 
ran into the bush. Quintal and M‘Coy then took to 


the bush, and Quintal told his wife to go and tell the | 
other Englishmen what had happened. While she was | 


going along she called out to John Adams, who was 
working in his garden, and asked him why he was 


| working this day, she thinking that he had heard of 


everything that had taken place. Adams did not 
understand her; she said no more, but went away, 
without telling Adams anything about the murders. 
The four natives then ran down to Martin’s house, and 
finding him in his garden, ran up to him and asked if 
he knew what had been done this morning. He said 
“No.” They then pointed two muskets at his stomach, 
and pulled the triggers, and said “ We have been doing 
the same as shooting hogs.” He laughed at them, not 
suspecting anything the matter; they then immediately 
recocked their muskets and again pulled the triggers. 
The muskets going off the second time, Martin fell 


| wounded, but not killed. He then got up and ran to 


his house, the natives following him; when they got 
hold of one of The Bounty’s sledge hammers, which 
they found in his house, and beat his brains out. They 
then went to Brown's house, and found him working in 


his garden. They fired at him and killed him. Adams, | 


hearing the report of the guns when Brown and Martin 
were killed, went to see what was the matter. When 


| he arrived at Brown’s house he saw the four natives | 


standing leaning on the muzzles of their guns, the butt 
of their muskets being upon the ground. Adams asked 
them what was the matter. They said “ Mamu !” 
(silence.) They then pointed their guos at him, when 
he ran away, the natives following him; but he soon 
left them behind. He then went into Williams’s house, 
with the intention of getting some thick clothes to go 
into the bush with, when he discovered that he had been 
killed. He however took some thick clothes from the 
house, and returned to his own house round by the 


rocks. He then took a bag from his own house, and | 


whilst putting some yams into it to take into the 
bush, he was fired upon by the natives, and a ball 
passed in at the back of his neck and came out of 
the front of his neck. He then fell; when the four 
natives approached him aad attempted to kill him with 
the butt end of a musket; but he guarded himself with 
his hand, and had one of his fingers broken by so doing. 
After struggling for some time, he managed to get 
away, and ran off and the natives after him. When he 
had got some distance a-head of them, the natives cried 
out for him to stop, which he refused, saying that they 
wanted to kill him. “ No, we do not want to kill you; 
we forgot what Young told us about leaving you alive 
for his (Young’s) companion.” Adams then went to 
Young's house with the four natives, and found Young 
there. The natives then went into the mountains, 
armed, to try and find M‘Coy and Quintal, and after 
several days’ search they found them along with Quin- 
tal’s wife, in M‘Coy’s house, which was up the moun- 
tain. When they found them, they were all asleep. 
The natives fired upon them, but did not wound any of 
them. They then took to the bush again. After this 
the four natives returned to the settlement again. One 
evening, when Young’s wife was playing upon a fife, 


| Manale, one of the other natives being present, became 


jealous at Temua’s singing to Young’s wife. Manale 
then took up a musket, and fired at Temua, which only 
wounded him. Temua immediately told the woman to 
bring him a musket to shoot Manale. Manale, in the 
meantime, reloaded his musket, and shot Temua dead. 
The two other natives then became much annoyed, and 
threatened to kill Manale. Manale then took to the 
bush, and joined Quintal and M‘Coy; but they would 
not have anything to do with him until he put his 
musket down, which they took possession of. He then 


told them of what had taken place, and said that he 


had come to join them and be their friend. Manale 
then persuaded Quintal and M‘Coy to go down with him 
to the settlement, so that they might kill the other two 
Tahitians. When within a few yards of the house 
where the natives were, Manale saw the two natives, 





know how they might destroy Mills and M‘Coy. It 


| and sprang upon the stoutest of them. Quintal and 
M‘Coy, thinking it a scheme of Manale’s to entrap 
| them, made off for the bush again; but such was not 
| the case. Manale soon after joined M‘Coy and Quintal. 
| Adams and Young then wrote them a letter, and sent it 
| by Quintal’s wife, to persuade them to kill their new 
friend, Manale ; which they succeeded in doing, by 
shooting him with his own gun, which he gave them 
| when he went to make friends with them. After this, 
| the two remaining Tahitians again went in search of 
| M‘Coy and Quintal, when they found them under a 
| tree. They fired upon them, but did not wound either 
| of them. They again ran away from the natives, and, 
| whilst running, M‘Coy cut his foot with a piece of wood. 
| The natives seeing the blood, thought they had wounded 
| him, and then went home and told Young they had 
| wounded M‘Coy. Young then sent his wife and Martin’s 
widow round to find M‘Coy and Quintal, and to see if 
either of them were wounded. Young told his wife to 
tell them that on a certain day they all intended to kil 
the two remaining Tabitians, and that a certain signal 
would be made to that effect. ‘These two women then 
| returned, and told Young that neither of them 








were 











hese 


wounded. The plan was now arranged to 

other two natives in the following manner:—Young 
persuaded Brown’s widow to go to bed with T\ he 
most powerful of the two Tahitians, and cautioned her 


on no account to put her arm under the Tahitian’s head 
when she went to sleep, as his wife intended to cut his 
head off with an axe as soon as he went to sleep. When 
Young’s wife had killed this Tahitian, sh 
a signal to her husband to fire upon the ot 
by shooting him with his musket; but du 
that Young was loading his musket, the yo 
told Young to double load it, the young Tahitian 
ing that Young was going out to shoot M‘C 
Quintal. Young answered, “ Yes, I will.” 
wife then struck the stout Tahitian in his be 
not hit him fair. The stout Tahitian, upon ge 
in his bed, was struck a second time with 
which killed him dead; at which time she 
husband to fire, which signal he obeyed, and blew the 
young Tahitian’s head nearly off his shoulders. Thus 
ends the tragedy of the Tahitians. The signal was 
then made to M‘Coy and Quintal to come down, as the 
two Tahitians were killed: but they would not believe 
| it Young then cut the hands off the two dead Tahi- 





| tians, and sent them up by some of the women to M‘Coy 
and Qnintal, as a sort of certificate that the two Tahi- 
tians were really dead. Upon the women delivering the 
hands to them, M‘Coy and Quintal then descended the 
} mountain, along with the women, and reached the house 
| of Young in safety. They all now remained upon 
| friendly terms for some time. Young took two of the 
| widows into his house (Williams’s and Christian’s,) and 
| three children ; Adams took Mills’s widow and two 
children, and the widows of two of the Tahitian men; 
M‘Coy took Brown’s widow, and Quintal took Martin’s 
widow into their houses. Adams and Williams lost 
their wives previous to this bloody tragedy, in 1793. 
| Young was a half West Indian, born in St. Kitt’s. 
Whilst there he learned how to make spirits. By his 
| knowledge of making them there, he soon made them 
here, out of the ti-root, by the aid of a large copper 
| boiler which came out of The Bounty. The consequence 
| was, that they all took to drinking at times, and many 
| quarrels ensued. Quintal, about this time, lost his 
wife, she having been killed by falling over the rocks, 
| while searching after birds’ nests. Quintal, after the 
loss of his wife, wanted to marry another one, but the 
| rest of the white men were against it. He then 
| threatened all their lives. Soon after this they got him 
| to drink, and made him intoxicated, when the three 
| Europeans killed him with an axe. After this M‘Coy 
drank to excess. At times he used to be away from 
| home for a week, and no one knew where he was gone. 
At last he fastened a large stone round his neck and 
jumped into the sea, where he was drowned, The day 
previous to M‘Coy drowning himself, Young died of 
asthma. Adams was now the only man upon the 
island. 


(To be continued.) 





FICTION. 

Mrs. Mathews: or, Family Mysteries, A Novel, 
By Mrs. Trottore. London: Colburn and Co. 
Mrs. Trotiore has attempted a new style, but 
we cannot congratulate her upon her success, 
Her vocation is powerful, if coarse, satire upon the 
sins and sinners of society ; in this she is um- 
rivalled; for that she would be read with eager- 
| ness even by those who most abuse her. Her 
caricatures (for they were truth, exaggerated and 
distorted) were always amusing, and often, we 

doubt not, useful. 
Her prolific pen has now employed itself on & 
| different theme. She has sought to produce an 
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exciting novel, as indicated by the title. The | 


mysteries alluded to are of the real romantic 
class, thieves, burglaries, contemplated murders, 
midnight prowlings, strange noises, alarming 
shadows, accomplished villains, unexpected rela- 
tionships,—in short, the machinery of Mrs. 
RaAvcLirFe transferred to a modern household of 


a middle-class gentleman. . Mrs. Tro.uore has | 


been evidently fascinated by the skill in plot- 
weaving of our fanciful neighbours, and has sought 
to give to the English novel the startling sur- 
prises that make the French novels so popular. 
The design was good, but she is an English- 
woman, and therefore she wants the capacity to 
accomplish it. We have neither the invention 
requisite to the framing of such ingenious plots, 
nor the liveliness of ideas necessary to conceal 
their improbabilities and divert the reader’s 


thoughts from too critical an examination of the | 


machinery. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are but 
expressing our opinion that Mrs. TroLiope has 
erred in abandoning the old class of fiction, in 
which she excelled, for another for which she is 
less qualified. It is a misdirection of her powers, 
always to be regretted, as so much time and 
labour lost to the author, and so much of good to 
the reader. But Mrs. Mathews is in itself a 
tolerable circulating library book. It is not 
worthy of the author, but it is as amusing and as 


clever as nine-tenths of the new novels that 
weekly issue from the press. Some of the cha- 


racters are drawn with her wonted distinctness 
and truthfulness; they are individual, not abstrac- 
tions. Mr. Sreyron, the retired citizen, is almost 
a daguerreotype portrait taken in Guildhall: she 
has caught the very aspect, tone, and language of 
the rich, ignorant, and purse-proud tradesman. 
Emiry, his daughter, a beauty and an heiress, 
but as vain as beautiful and as silly as rich, 
is drawn with exquisite tact. Nor can we 
omit to notice Mrs. Marnews herself, who 
had married at fifty, when all her old-maidisms 
had become confirmed habits. But we cannot 
join in the commendation which we have heard 
given to SrerpneN Cornincton, the mysterious 
villain of the plot, for he is neither new nor true; 
he has figured before in a hundred novels, both 
French and English. He is the stereotyped 
accomplished scamp. Could not Mrs. TroLLore 
have invented one of her own? 

And then there are the Mysteries; but we will 
leave those to be unravelled by the reader, and 
conclude with a short specimen of a dialogue 
between the beauty and two of her young 
friends :— 

“ How should I know, my dear?” returned the beauty, 
laying a large ungloved milk-white hand on each of 
Janet's shoulders. “ For anything I know, I may turn 
your head just in the same absurd manner that I have 
turned hers. Heaven knows what it is I have got 
about me that makes people make such a fuss. That 
beastly old priest, that you sat by at dinner, is the only 
person, man, woman, or child, that hasn’t made a fuss 
with me since I came home from school. The old brute 
always looks as if he didn’t see me. Idiot!” 

“But you forget, my darling Emily, that Mr. Cuth- 
bridge is a Roman Catholic priest. He is bound by his 
religion, you know, never to 
said Miss Price demurely. 

“ Stuff and nonsense, Lou. 
me to marry him, I know he can’t do that, child,” 
replied Miss Steyton, tossing her beautiful head; “but 
if he was not a fool, he might look at one. That could 
not do any harm, I suppose?” 

“T am sure I should think that the looking at you 
could never do anything but good to anybody. But 
perhaps he has heard how lively you are, dearest, and 
he may be really afraid to listen to you?” 

“ That's capital!” cried Emily, clapping her hands. 
“ And now you have put it into my head, Lou, you 
shall see if I don’t pay him off. Wont it be first-rate 
delicious, girls, if I can make that fusty, musty old 
priest take fright, and run out of the room?” 

“Was there ever suck a rattle as she is?” said 
Louisa, :anging her head on one side, and simpering in 
the face of Janet. 

“ Miss Steyton is indeed very lively,” replied Janct. 

“Miss Steyton! Oh! that’s horrible! I can’t bear 
to hear girls call one another Miss. It sounds exactly 
like the teacher at school. What is your Christian 
name, I wonder?” 

“ My name is Janet,” was the blushing reply. 

“What do you colour up so for?” cried the beauty, 
pointing at her face. “Just look at Janet’s face, only 
because I asked her what her name was! Do you 


I don’t want him to ask 


take any notice of ladies,” | 











that, because I have been told all about it. But I say, 
Janet, I want to ask you a question,” she added in a 
whisper really low enough to prevent the married ladies 
from hearing her. 
something. You are staying in the house, you know, 
with that beautiful fellow that sat opposite to me at 
dinner-time. What is his name? Stephen, isn’t it? 
Stephen what?” 

“Cornington,” replied Janet, succinctly. 

“Cornington? That's all. You don’t seem inclined 
to waste words about him. You are not jealous, my 
dear, are you?” 

“T hope not,” replied Janet, laughing. 

“That is all very well,” returned the beauty, gravely 
nodding her head. “ And I hope not, too, my dear,— 
for, living in the same house with him, you would make 
pretty work of it. And if you are not jealous, I am 
sure you are not in love; and that is another good 
thing. Isay, Janet, did you see how he was staring 
at me? You sat opposite, you know—lI think you 
must have seen it. What eyes he has, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cornington has very fine eyes,” replied 
Janet, quietly. 

Miss Steyton winked at her friend Louisa, and said, 
“ How grave we are!” 

Louisa tried to look intelligent, and nodded in return. 





Mosses from an Old Manse. By R. WawTHorne. 
London: Routledge. 


Adelaide Lindsay. London: Routledge. 


Two of the latest additions to Mr. RourLepGE’s cheap 
libraries. HAWTHORNE has few equals among the 
writers of fiction in the English language. There is a 
freshness, an originality of thought, a quiet humour, a 
power of description, a quaintness of expression, in his 
tales, which recommend them to readers wearied of the 
dull common- places of all but a select few of the English 
novelists of our own time. He is beyond measure the 
best writer of fiction yet produced by America, some- 
what resembling DickENs in many of his excellencies, 
yet without imitating him. His style is his own 
entirely. Althongh so recently introduced to English 
readers, already he has become widely popular among 
us, and the production of his Mosses from an Old 
Manse, in this cheap form, will secure for him a yet 
wider renown. It will be perused with pleasure, not 
only by the mere novel reader, but by the better class 
of readers, who require good writing as well as an 
interesting plot. 

We cannot speak in the same high terms of Adelaide 
Lindsay. Although Mrs. Marsu’s name is appended 
to it, the work is not hers: she has only edited it, that 
is to say, she has stooped to the trick of lending her 
name to the title-page, in the hope, we suppose, of 
inducing the unwary to buy or borrow it, on the suppo- 
sition that she is the author. This is one of the devises 
that ought to be banished from our literature, or the 
perpetrators of them expelled from society. 








The Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg. Including 
the Story of Reynard the Fox. London: Bogue. 


Everypopy is acquainted with the extraordinary 
groups of stuffed animals in the Wurtemberg depart- 
ment of the Exhibition. Mr. BoGur has bethought 
him of the fitness of these for drawings, and here we 
have the most comical of them in twenty illustrations, 
and some congenial pen has added to each a sort of 
story in the like strain of humour, and introduced the 
entire fable of Reynard the Fox, which so many of 
those stuffed creatures represent. It will be a most 
charming book for children, Every boy and girl who 
has visited the Exhibition will desire to possess this 
memorial of it. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Lays and Legends ; or, Ballads of the New World. 
By G. W. Tuornsury. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 


Tue most deceptive faculty in an author’s mind 
is that which elevates him considerably above 
the rhyming standard of daub and dullness, but 
which falls short of the quick perception and 
strong mental grasp of genius. It is deceptive, 
because it fosters a consciousness of individual 
superiority, while it fails to disclose the real in- 
dividual position. This consciousness has often 
called forth from poets complaints of unmerited 
neglect and coldness, whereas their brain was not 
sufficiently comprehensive to represent the un- 
versal mind; they lacked that intuitive glance 
which pierces the very heart of the universe, and 


blush in that way, my dear, when gentlemen talk to | perceiving its unrevealed wants and yearning, can 


you? 


think you are in love with them. 





If you do, take my word for it, they will all | take the “instant by the foremost top.” 
I happen to know | 


Quy + 
3y this 
we do not mean to assert that genius has never 


1 
| 


been spurned and neglected; we know that it 
has, less, however, from design than ignorance. 


| Nor can we wonder at the fact, when we consider 


“T say, I want you to tell me | 





that genius is so like talent in this particular that 
it has its growth and evolvements—its morn 
flushed with indistinct colours, followed by the 
full blaze of noon, like the advent and progress of 
our natural day. Genius, like talent, perfects 
itself by opportunity and study. 

SHAKSPEARE, the greatest exemplar, swelled 
from the arena of his first drama, until his grow- 
ing grandeur, like his own sublime metaphor of 
the rising sun, “ stood tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain top.” Success in poetry does not spring 
forth full armed and perfect like Minerva from 
the brain of Juprrer. The knowledge of this 
fact makes the faculty, scarcely less than genius, 
so deceptive. If, to the consciousness of superi- 
ority, the poet brings a strong faith—and faith is 
to poetry what sunshine and showers are to fruit, 
hastening and mellowing it—he works cheerfully 
and bravely on, only at length to fall short of the 
mark. Will, and opportunity, and study have 
done their best, but Nature has withheld the 
“crown imperial,” that which elevates poetry and 
the poet to the footstool of Deity. 

It may be urged that if genius is itself a thing 
of improvement, we ought to encourage whatever 
approaches near its likeness. So do we, not 
however with the idea that it will grow super- 
latively great and grand, but because it is so much 
above the thoughts of the “working-day world ” 
that it ministers to the pleasures and advance- 
ment of our race. Hence it is that we receive 
kindly Mr. Tuornsury’s Lays and Legends of the 
New World. It is not a book full of large 
promise; it has not the impulsive, yet imperfect 
utterance, of a mind striving to imitate the 
speech of the Gods. It is not charged with that 
confused material which is as likely to explode in 
bathos as pathos, in mysticism as lucidity, but 
which shows, amid it all, a mighty mind breaking 
through its misty way like Samson struggling 
with his blindness. What we have here is sen- 
sible easy verse, less suggestive than positive, but 
full of a charming freshness. It is the rippling 
flow of rhythm, not its strong gush; the gliding 
of the rivulet, not the nervous dash of ocean. The 
ballad of Cotumsus is an excellent example of 
the lyrical persistency of the poet. The subject 
is rich with material as yet unexhausted. It is 
equally so with the other subjects Mr. Tuorn- 
purRY has drawn from the New World. A land 
so full of the triumphs of peaceful enterprise, so 
pregnant with the destructive result of milit 
prowess, so naturally sublime and beautiful, 
would almost make a poet out of the commonest 
nature. Mr. Tuornsury is not, we think, made 
a poet by the potency of his subjects, but he 
instinctively belongs to the minstrel tribe, yet 
even at the risk of being classed with the critical 
“snarlers,” dwelt on so bravely in his smart 
preface, we venture to warn Mr. THorNnBuRY not 
to deceive himself as to his power of utterance. 
He stands just far enough from poverty of inven- 
tion to be presumptive, and just near enough to 
the heaven of genius to work by its light, but 
not to reach its presence. We are strengthened 
in our opinion by the translations as much as by 
the original poems. ‘To transmute the ideas of a 
great foreign poet with perfect success requires a 
brain as keenly alive to beauty as the original 
thinker. This we rarely get, and assuredly Mr. 
Tuornbery is not one among the rare number. 
To grasp the idea of the original is not enough; 
he has to convey it to his countrymen, and to do 
this, that a poem may not lose more than is 
absolutely unavoidable in the transfer, there must 
be a nice discrimination of the power of words. 
With the occasional touches of melody in Mr. 
THORNBURY we are pleased, but he has not 
enough terseness and vigour as a translator. Mr. 
Tuorneury has, we think, shown us exactly his 
position as a poet by his translations. Let us 
take as an example ScuILLer’s nervous yet 
beautiful ballad The Diver, and compare Mr. 
Tuornpury’s version of it with Mr. Maneay’s. 


| The former is simply lyrical, whereas the latter 


| 


| 


| 
‘ 


| 


is dramatically lyric, and as such peculiarly em- 

bodies the strong German mind of ScHILLer. 

The opening of the two translations is very 

marked, but we pass on to the description of what 

the Diver saw and felt under the dark waters. 
This is Mr. Tuornsury’s translation: 


Deep as a mountain far appear 
‘Mid the purple gloom below, 
(For the eye may see when deaf’s the ear) 
The terrible forms that amid ocean glow; 
The jaws of that terrible hell-pool dark 
Swarm with the kraken and dragon and shark. 
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| 
Black are the forms that are gathered there 
In their poisonous masses rolled ; 
The star-fish, Medusa, with venomous hair, 
Their fibrous stings unfold ; 
And the water-snake with the glittering teeth— 
Hyena so fierce of the waves beneath. 


Half lifeless with terror still I hung, 
*Mid those monsters dire I laid, 

To the coral point I breathless clung, 
Alone, and far from all human aid ; 

Far from all cheering human sound 

*Deep ’midst the howling gulf profound. 


We now give Mr. Man@an’s translation of the | 
same three stanzas: 


And the gloom through measureless toises under 
Was all as a purple haze ; 

And though sound was none in these realms of wonder, 
I shuddered when under my shrinking gaze 

That wilderness lay developed where wander 

The dragon, and dog-fish, and sea-salamander. 


And I saw the huge kraken and magnified snake, 
And the thornback and ravening shark, 
Their way through the dismal waters take, 
While the hammer-fish wallowed below in the dark, 
And the river-horse rose from his lair beneath, 
And grinned through the grate of his spiky teeth. 


And there I hung, aghast and dismayed, 
Among skeleton larve, the only 
Soul conscious of life—despairing of aid 
In that vastness untrodden and lonely. 
Not a human voice—not an earthly sound— 
But silence, and water, and monsters around. 


Which is the greater poet of the two it would 
be idle to name, but we pass to the conclusion of 
the poem where the distinction is not less marked. 
Thus, then, Mr. Toornpury: 

And now they hear the distant roar 
Of the back-returning waves ; 
They gaze in vain on the foam-swept shore, 
As they pour from their hidden caves ; 
And again rush down those waters black, 





But never shall that brave youth come back. 
How graphically Mr. Manan brings the last | 
seene before us, and in the powerful concentration | 
of the concluding line we feel at once how hope- 
lessly we lcok for the re-appearance of the brave 
Diver. 
The far sounding din returns amain, 
And the foam is alive as before, 
And all eyes are bent downward. In vain, in vain— 
The billows indeed re-dash and re-roar. 
But while ages shall roll and those billows shall thunder, 
That youth shall sleep under, 








Austace; an Elegy. Second edition. London: 


Saunders and Otley. 


Tue poem of Austace is one of those emanations 
of the heart which has a sacredness above criticism. 
It is the deep and audible wail of affection singing 
over the grave, and paying its last tribute of 
praise to the memory of the loved and lost. It is 
our province to analyse and dissect the produc- 
tions of the artist, but Nature is above Art, and 
we shrink from setting our professional analyses 
against her unprofessional emotion. We do not, 
by any means, wish it to be understood that we 
spare the author in considering the sad burden of 
his theme. He neither asks nor requires that 
clemency, because his poem is well and reputably 
written. The story of the poem is, alas! frequent 
in the annals of humanity. It laments the 
premature death of Captain Austace D’Eyy- 
court, who fell a victim to yellow-fever in Bar- 
badoes, a few days after he had arrived from 
England to join his regiment. 

We perceive that Austace has reached a second 
edition, at which we are not surprised, considering 
its elegant form, the excellence of its lithographic 
illustrations, and the chaste diction of the writer. 
A melancholy interest attaches to the poem, inas- 
much as the father of the youth who found his 
grave “in a far isle,” is the author of the elegy. 
No one, perchance, knows better than he does, 
how much consolation the muse can pour into 
lonely homes and hearts. It takes away from the 
sting of death when the muse helps to record and 

reserve the virtues of those who are lost to us 
or ever; for of one thing we are assured, that 
we spirit of poetry is nearly allied to the spirit of 
ove. 








Homer's liad. Books 1,6,20 and 24, with a Vocabulary. 
By James Ferausson, M.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 

THE peculiarity of this schoolbook is the copiousness of 

the vocabulary, which is placed, in the form of a 

dictionary, at the end, and the giving of four books only 

of the Iliad. It saves the pupil the cost and incon- 
venience of two volumes, and presents him with the 
very meaning of the word he is seeking. 











English Prose. By Henny T. Rizey, B.A. London: | 


Bohn. 


| ception of the subject. 


The Metamorphoses of Ovid; literally translated into | and clear, and displays that Jucidus ordo which 


assists a reader so much in gaining a distinct con- 
In familiarity with the 


Tus is the new volume of Mr. Bonn’s Classical | text of the Epistles, and in exigetical patience and 


Library, which proposes to supply to the reader who 
cannot peruse the originals, correct translations of all 
the great writers of Rome and Greece, at a price that 
makes them accessible to every person who is likely to 
feel an interest in them. ‘There will be no cause now 


acumen, his work will well bear comparison with 
the Hore Pauline, while the writer of The Unity 


| and Order of the Epistle s manifestly brings to his 


for ignorance of the contents of these immortal works, | 


| even though ignorant of the languages in which they 


were written. 
The National Edition of the Works of Shakspere. 
Vol. If. of Comedies. London: Knight. 

Mr. Kniaur is republishing in a bold, handsome type, 
on a full page, his renowned edition of Shakspere, with 
all the notes and illustrations, so as to bring it within 
the attainment of all classes. 
contains no less than seven of the Comedies. 





RELIGION. 


On the Unity and Order of the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Churches. By the Rev. A. T. PaGet, 
M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons. 1851. 

By this book a very considerable degree of light 

is thrown upon the questions of the order and 


structure of St. Pauy’s Epistles by a theory of | 


their arrangement, for which the learned world is, 
we believe, indebted solely to Mr. Pacer; at least 
we have never seen it hinted at, much less traced 
out before. ‘This theory is that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which indeed always appeared to us 
the most systematic and the most to partake of 
the nature of a regularly composed treatise on 
Christian doctrine of all the Epistles of the New 
Testament, was the first that was written by St. 
Paut, and that it was of the nature of an ency- 
dical letter, and was sent to all the churches to 
which the particular epistles in addition or expla- 
nation were afterwards addressed. This is the 
sum of his argument, that on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews all the other Epistles are grounded, and 
are, as it were, dogmatic developments from it, 
as from an original Systema Theologiue. The 
author says,— 

So close, indeed, does the connection of the Epistle 


to the Hebrews with all the rest appear, that I believe | 


the admission of its priority will tend to remove many 
of the numerous ambiguities of style, and to explain or 
fill up many of the omissions and interruptions which 
are the favourite subjects of complaint with commen- 
tators on St. Paul. Without the Epistle as an already 
admitted standard of Christian doctrine, all the rest 
seem incomplete, fragmentary, irregular; but admitting 
it as the principal member of the system, the mutual 
bearings of the other members may be equalized, and 
their seeming irregularities reduced to order. So, if I 
may borrow a simile from a late discovery, the planet 
Neptune was found by means of irregularities observed 
in the motions of another planet. Now, such perturba- 
tions in the course of the Apostle’s argument are 
discovered and lamented in every one of his acknow- 
ledged epistles. Is not, then, the existence of another 
epistle necessary to account for them? Have not the 
place and attraction of that Epistle been deffned, while 
its existence as a genuine Epistle has not been fully 
recognised ? Are not the marks of its whereabouts 
such as to identify it when named? Is it not part of a 
system? Is it not St. Paul’s? And are not its argu- 
ments sufficiently direct to account for the wanderings 
of the rest? ‘There is a mutual attraction between all 
the acknowledged Epistles, and all, according to certain 
laws, seem to gravitate to the Hebrews. 


When the author has, by well-considered argu- 
ments and fair deductions, as it may be con- 
sidered, established this position, he goes on to 
demonstrate that the order of the composition of 
the remainder of the Epistles is discoverable from 
their logical order as parts of such a system: and, 
therefore, that the order of the arrangement of 
all is as follows: 1st. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
2nd. Those to the Corinthians and Thessalonians. 
3rd. That to the Galatians. 4th. That to the 
Romans. 5th. Those to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, and Philippians. 

Each one of these points is worked out with 
great critical care and learning, and on concluding 
the volume an attentive and intelligent reader 
will feel that the question, with the proposing 
which the author began, has been worked out, if 
not to a demonstration, which, indeed, the subject 
will not admit of, at least to a very high degree of 
probability. The style of Mr. Pacer is logical 


The volume before us | 


| Doctrine of James, and the Doctrine of John. 


| 


| 


| 





} 





task of interpretation of the Holy Word a more 
than usual share of acquaintance with the original 
language of the New Testament, and of philo- 
logical ability. We claim for this work that it 
should not be considered as an ephemeral publi- 
cation, to be read as clever and curious, and then 
thought no more of, but that it should take its 
place in the clergyman’s library as a standard 
treatise on the Epistles, with the volumes of 
Patey and of M. Sruart, and the other known 
and appreciated Pauline commentators. 








Neander’s History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. Translated by J. 
E. Rytanp. Vol. II. London: Bohn. 

In this concluding volume of a work whose appearance 

in an English dress we have already welcomed, NEANDER 

reviews the Doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 

His 

“ Antignostikus,” or the “Spirit of Tertullian,” is 

history. Mr. Boun is entitled to the thanks of the 

religious world for having presented to them in so cheap 

a form, the most powerful German artidote to German 

rationalism. 


| added, and forms a worthy appendix to the more famous 
| 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


A Practical Introduction to English Composition. By 
Rosert Armstronc. Part IL. 

Tus is not quite what youth requires. It is not suffi- 
ciently simple. We very much doubt whether it is 
proper to teach composition by jist teaching the rules; 
the contrary course seems the most easy and natural— 
to accustom the pupil to write, then show him his 
errors, and then teach him why he is wrong. Nobody 
writes by rule, but we use rules to show us when we 
have written wrongly, and in cases of doubt to 
determine how we should express ourselves, Another 
fault in this, asin the majority of school-books is, that 
there are too many hard words. The author expresses 
himself as if he were addressing men already learned 
and not boys and girls who are going to learn. Hard 
words are the bane of knowledge. 





Olympus and its Inhabitants. By AcNes SMITH. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

An excellent sketch of the classical mythology, with a 
survey of the Egyptian mythology in its relation to the 
classical, and a brief account of the names and at- 
tributes of the Divinities, Demigods and Heroes, 
extremely well adapted for the use of schools and 
private students, all that is objectionable being care- 
fully excluded. 








Notice.—We have received some other small books, 
educational and otherwise, from certain publishers who 
are shabby enough to send us their sixpenny aud shilling 
works, but not their more valuable ones. In future we 
shall decline to notice the “small books” of any pub- 
lisher who does not send his great ones also. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
regen ee of the Crystal 


The Lily and the Bee. 
Edin- 


Palace. By Samver Warren, F.R.S. 

burgh: Blackwood. 
Is ita jest? If so it be, it is a very sorry one. 
Is it in earnest? If so it be, then is it very sad. 
There are some eccentricities of genius at which 
we smile; there are others that make us sigh, for 
they indicate something more than eccentricity. 
The boundary between genius and madness is 
ever ill-defined; their alliance is proverbial; we 
do not look for perfect self-command at all times 
in a great poet; we accord to him a licence which 
would be denied to the less gifted, and crown him 
with bay for lesser extravagances than would be 
held to justify a commission de /unatico upon an 
ordinary mortal. Mr. Warren has genius; for 
that we could have excused eccentricity and 
endured extravagance—provided the flights were 


| those of genius, and the vagaries the excess of 


fancy uncontrolled. But when eccentricity and 
extravagance appear alone, with no ray of genius 
to illumine them, when they are nothing but 
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incoherent ravings, we can only drop a tear over 
the extinguished torch, and lament that genius 
should have outlived itself. 

At first we were inclined to treat this painful 
yolume, as some of our contemporaries have done, 
with unmeasured ridicule. We “slept upon it,” 
and the morning brought kindlier thoughts. It 
is not a theme for laughter, but for tears. It tells 
a melancholy tale. The question instantly occurs 
to the reader, why did not friends interfere to 
prevent so fearful a revelation? Why did those 
respectable publishers give their sanction to a book 
so suicidal of a great reputation? Let us hope 
that it is but a temporary obscuration of a genius 
which has been held in honour; but, therefore is 
it the more lamentable that its aberrations should 
have been made public; for although the world 
will gladly welcome the unfortunate author’s 
return to common sense, it will not readily forget 
the outrage upon it which has been inflicted by 
this extravaganza. 

Of course, sober criticism on such a work is 
out of the question; it would be as impossible to 
review it as to read it. The following extracts, 
which are fair specimens of the whole, will show 
our readers the reasons why. 

We should premise that The Lih and the Bee 
is designed to be a sort of prose poem on the 
Great Exhibition, in which Mr. Warren raves 
about everything, without order or coherency, or 
even intelligibility, in the following extraordinary 
strain: 

MR. WARREN HAS THE HORRORS. 
I nothing know! nor see! nor hope! and horribly 
fear, yet know not wHaT I fear! nor why! 

Nor whence I came! Into this dreary fancy Being called! 





AmI? OramI not? Is Naught around-——0O, Conscious 
Nothingness-— 

—Deeper and darker still! Horror more horrible! Horror 
beyond Despair 

Am I resolving into air--or Nothingness—This terror! 
whence? This sense of Light, Unseen!——of Darkness 
comprehending not!——of unreality, amid reality! reality 
in unreality! Confusion! Ari Fatse——and yet, strange 
sense of Truth! The sport of mocking fiends—— 


Would I were not 
Death —— 

Unthroned by Horror! 

I once could think of thee! and hope! and fear! Art thou, 
Death? Or art thou not—-to me—to any— 

Yet why this fear—— 

I sink !——In abyss of darkness sinking: 

—— All forgotten ——forgetting all ——Perishing !——Con- 
scious Nothingness unconscious—— 


MR. WARREN AND THE COCK SPARROW. 


Hark, methought I heard a sound! a little sound— 
sparrow’s chirp! sparrow strayed within these glassy walls. 

A sparrow from his chirping fellows parted.— 

And here the live long night— 

In yonder tree he tenanteth alone. 

He alone and I alone— 

Now a faint rosy light 

Telling of the splendid sun approaching near,— 

Melting the solemn shades of night away. 

Yet that light seemeth not to cheer my soul. 

T am alone. 

Poor conscious half-despised 

Unit of humanity, 

I am alone. 

Where art thou, dear mankind ? 

One of Thee, calls on Thee, 

Only learned Poverty, 

A bruised heart 

And quivering fragment of humanity 

In this chilly solitude 

Lying all alone. 

O come to him, or let him come to you, 

He thinketh humbly lovingly of you, and would not injure one! 

O me, poor me, I am one of you. 

Poor souls! dear souls! 

Again poor sparrow! Thy chirp sounds desolate. 

What wilt thou do, little lonely one ? 

The ebject of thy little life I cannot tell, 

Neither thou mine. 

Lily! lovely lily! 

Here! thou here! 

Nature in the Palace 

Of Art? 

Oh thou loved Presence—blest spirit 

With a last vanishing tenderness my heart infusing. 

Yes, thou mysterious one, I see, I see the flower! 

Which hath, methinks, some hidden eloquence. 

O Lily, I would speak with thee, and with a thrilling heart, 

Lily! Thou comest to me, all through, all down, the distant 
starry heaven, 

A messenger with heavenly message fraught. 


MR. WARREN SEETH GHOSTS. 


Oh ancient Ghosts! 

Sorely amazéd Ghosts! 

With strangely beaming eyes, 

Fixed still upon that Orrery, 

Vain, vain, your toils profound! 

Fond dreamings! Teachings esoteric! exoteric! 
The Heavens read falsely with your utmost skill! 
Amidst subverted systems standing, 

O Ghosts, forlorn, and well amazed—— 

——aAnd yet ye surely are majestic ones, 

Living in men’s holy memories ; 

Thales ! ythagoras! Anaxagoras! 

Socrates! ato! Aristotle! 

You see me not, 

Trembling in my inner soul, 

So little and so poor, 

You cannot see me—— 

Or you might despise 





and had not been——Whereart thou, 











Me, and some other Little Ones 

Of this our day. 

O!—Away Ye!—Into the oppressed, oppressing air, 
For Littleness, in Greatness’ presence, trembling, 
Is perishing. — 

Awful Ghosts, away ! 


The following rivals the ravings of Tilburina 
and the Governor in the play of The Critic. Thus 
speak the personages in the farce: 


Til. But will you then refuse his offer? 
Gov. I must—I will—I can—I ought—I do. 
Til. A retreat in Spain ! 

Gov. Outlawry here ! 

Til. Your daughter's prayer ! 

Gov. Your father’s oath! 

Til, My lover! 

Gov. My country! 

Til. Tilburina! 

Gov. England! 

7il. A title! 

Gov. Honour! 

Til. A pension ! 

Gov. Conscience! 

Til. A thousand pounds! 

Gov. Ha! thou hast touched me nearly! 


And thus does Mr. WarrEN— 


In dusky rainless Egypt now! Mysterious memories 
come crowding round—from misty Misraim to Ibrahim. 

Alexandria! 

The Pyramids! 

The Nile! 

Napoleon! Nelson! 

Thou, too, old Tunis hast seen vicissitude ! 

Hast thou forgotten Blake crumbling thy castles with his 
cannonade ? 


Of her own dear sceptred isle, England !—a precious stone | 


set in the silver sea—this land of such dear souls—this dear, 
dear, land.—[*' Richard the Second” this last piece comes 
from. ] 

Then of her dominions in the North, the South, the East, 
and the West. 

Old World and New. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 


Have we justified our fears and lamentations? 








My Flowers. Wertheim and Macintosh. London: 1851. 


Tuts little volume is intended chiefly for the use of 
those ladies who are their own gardeners, and unites, 
with much unassuming information, a gracefulness of 
style peculiarly characteristic of the gentleness of their 
own sex. It is intended also to portray to the reflective 
mind emblems of spiritual things, and to render the 
book of flowers a meet companion, as it should be, for 
the book of God. We heartily commend it, for its object 
no less than for its execution, to those who both consider 
the lilies how they grow and what they grow for; and 
who seek instruction to cultivate the purity of the 
snowdrop, and the humility of the lavender, which, like 
patience, grows contentedly in the poor man’s garden, 
within the precincts of the soul’s domain. Peace, 
loyalty, intelligence and love are all exemplified by some 
very rare appositions of flowers to doctrines, in these 
pages, and lead us to acknowledge that— 
One spirit His 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows 

Rules universal Nature. Not a flower 

But shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain 

Of His unrivalled pencil. —Cowper. 


It is indeed a perfect little gem in its way. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, for October, contains 
some very interesting letters of Ep>munD BuRKE, now 
pabtiched for the first time. Mr. Grsson has contri- 
uted an account of some recent discoveries of ancient 
sculpture at Rome, of which woodcuts are given and 
very curious they are. From the Archives at York is 
extracted a narrative of Henry the Eighth’s visit to 
that city in 1487. Mr. Hepwortu Drxon has sup- 
plied an account of the Sprrneerr Family, from 
an unpublished autobiography of Lady SprinceErrt, 
mother of W1Lt1amM PeEnn’s first wife. It is a sin- 
gular document. The Obituary is as copious and 
original as ever, and the Historical and Antiquarian 
Intelligence preserves a continuous record such asis not 
found in any other publication. 

The Eclectic Review for October is as various as 
usual. The subjects treated of are LAMARTINE’S 
“New History,” Greo’s ‘Creed of Christendom,” 
Mayuew’s “ Labour and the Poor,”’ a batch of recent 
Poetry, Mr. Guapstone’s “‘ Letters,” and that which 
in the last Parliament produced so unpleasant and pain- 
ful a commotion, ‘‘ The Revenues of the Episcopal Sees 
and their Management.” 

The third part of Mr. Kniont’s Curiosities of 
Industry and the Applied Sciences is devoted to 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and to Electricity as an 
aid to Industry, from the pen of Mr. Dopp. This 
is one of the most interesting of the many enterprizes 
of Mr. C. Knrenr. It should be read by all who have 
visited the Crystal Palace, as it will make intelligible 
— things which they have there beheld. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s Cye ia of Useful Arts, 
Part II., is really a Dictionary of the Useful Arts and 
Sciences, comprising all the most recent discoveries, 

















very beautifully printed and copiously illustrated with 
excellent woodcuts and steel engravings. This number 
contains a fine view of the Crystal Palace. The various 
articles are evidently the production of practical pens, 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. Part XXITI., con- 
tains The Tempest. It is a cheap reprint of Mr. 
Knieut’s famous edition, edited and annoted by him- 
self, beautifully printed and illustrated with many good 
woodcuts. 

Half-hours of English History. Part V. treats of 
“ Robin Hood and Sherwood Forest,” SHAKSPERE’S 
“‘ Arthur,” ‘‘ King John,” and “ Papal Power,” “ Run- 
nymede,”’ ‘‘The First Naval Victory,” ‘Simon de 

onfort,” ‘‘ The Battle of Evesham,” &c. Our readers 
are aware that the design of this work is to collect pas- 
sages from writers of all ages and countries, illustrative of 
our History. Thus the present part contains extracts from 
THIERRY, BuRKE, SHAKSPERE, Hume, SoutTHeEy, 
Rev. J. Waite, and Hatutam. This Part completes 
the first volume. As the compiler approaches the times 
of the Chroniclers, Autobiographers, and Letter-writers, 
the materials will be more abundant and interesting. We 
have read this Part with pleasure and profit. 

The Ladies’ Companion has been turned into a 
monthly magazine, and placed under the care of an 
authoress of fame. The contents of this number prove 
the increased labour and improved taste that have been 
bestowed upon it. We find contributions by Mrs. 
Crowe, Mrs. GREENWELL, Mrs. CowDEN CLARKE, 
Mrs. T. K. Hervey, Lady EmMetine S. Wort ey, 
the Editress, and many anonymous writers of almost 
equal merit. The fashions, the work-table, the garden, 
and the toilet, are especially regarded in the pages of 
this periodical, and a corner is devoted to children. 

The October Part of Hogg’s Instructor contains a 
well selected variety of essay, taste, poetry, and narra- 
tive. It also presents a portrait with each Part. 

Part XXX. of The British Gazetteer almost brings 
this valuable and laborious work to a conclusion, 
advancing it as far as the letter W. ‘The information 
collected is, for the most part, from original sources, 
and it is illustrated by a multitude of maps and engray- 
ings. It is far better than any Gazetteer of England 
that has been previously published. 

Tallis’s Illustrated London, Part XVI., contains 
no less than nine beautiful steel engravings of metropo- 
litan views, with copious letter--press description, and 
all for a few pence ! 

Tallis’s Drawing-room Table Book of Theatrical 
Portraits, Memoirs and Anecdotes for October, con- 
tains Portraits, with Memoirs, of Mr. WersstTer, 
Madame Cetestre, Mr. O. Smit, and Miss LavRA 
Appison. It well deserves its popularity, for the 
engravings are excellent and the biographies well 
written. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


New volume of “ Goethe's Correspondence with Frau 
Von Stein” —Relations of Goethe and Schiller to 
the fair sexc—-The heroines of Goethe’s works— 
Peter’s “ Literature of the Legend of Faust”— 
Lenau’s and Halm’s Poems — The Countess of 
Hahn-Hahn's collected works, and “ From Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem” — Wissel’s work on the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, and character of General Willisen 
—Alexander Dumas’ forthcoming Memoirs in La 
Presse, and prospects of fiction in France—Re- 
appearance of the “ Revue de Paris” —F, 
j name “* Histoire de la Bourgeoisie de Paris” 
— Memoirs and Correspondence of Mallet Du Pan 
—French Socialism of last century—Michel Che- 
valier on the Great Exhibition— General Cavaignac 
and the Siécle—Death of Fenimore uy ma his 
works— Want of an English Periodical devoted to 
Foreign Literature—Tait’s Magazine on Heinrich 
Heine, and William Maccall’s Biography of 
Ulrich von Hiitten. 

A THIRD volume of GorTHe’s correspondence 

with Frau von Srer has just made its appear- 

ance; and the German critics cannot find words 
to express their disappointment with its tone. 

Truly, great men have much to lose as well as to 

gain by their allotment of posthumous fame, 

The ordinary man may transact all his corres 

pondence (very cheaply, now that the penny post 

is established, ) with relatives, sweethearts, friends, 
and acquaintances, and (unless in the rare case of 
an action for breach of promise,) he is sure that 
no eye will see, or care to see, the utterances of 
his familiar, or commercial, or every-day moods, 
Very different stands the matter with the great 
man, respecting whose most trivial actions, and 
feelings, and sayings, the voracious public is, for 
long after his death, willing to pay down its money 
to hear. Several distinguished persons have had 
an eye to this disposition on the of the 
public, in an age of print, and have comported 
themselves accordingly. Some of them, like 

Byron, have composed their private letters with 

a view to publication; others, like Scorr, have 

avoided all self-revelation in their epistolatory 

communications; and a few, like SypNey SmirTH, 
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have made a mutual cremation the condition of 
confidential correspondence. It may be said, 
«‘ Why be ashamed to write what you are ashamed 
that others should read?” But every true heart 
will readily give a conclusive answer (none the 
less conclusive because it is a silent one,) to such 
a question. Gorrus, in his later days, felt the 
risks of publicity that he was running, and he, 
accordingly, took good care to write in full-dress, 
as it were, and never to be surprised into an 
expression or emotion which all the world might 
not know. But in earlier, and earliest days, of 
course, when his future renown was unknown or 
uncared for by him, so warm-hearted a man wrote 
much that was “not meant for publication.” In 
vain! in vain! One ScHoxt, a German specu- 
lator, seems to have occupied himself for several 
years in picking the locks of any desks where 
letters of Gorrue’s lay, and publishing the latter 
when they were likely to find a market. Frau 
von Srern was, in GOETHE’s prime, his favourite 
and most trusted lady-friend. It was to her that 
were addressed most of the letters which compose 
his well-known Italian Travels; and, indeed, it 
was to escape from her, according to some ill- 
natured critics, that he undertook the Italian 
journey at all. Certain it is, that with his return 
from Italy his intimacy with this lady ended, and 
that more questionable one began which closed in 
a marriage with his—maid-servant! Much, in 
these matters, depends upon foreign manners, and 
many censures are delivered which are altogether 
undeserved, when national peculiarities are taken 
into account. Scuiver, for instance, passes in 
this, and in most countries, as a pattern of the 
romantic, the ideal, and the heroic; while the 
courtly and worldly Gorrue is everywhere cried 
out against. Yet, while Gorrue, from a sense of 
duty, married his maid-servant, we find Scu1LLer, 
in his correspondence with Korner, coolly specu- 
lating on his chances of a rich alliance as an 
important element in his economics, and discus- 
sing his prospects of marriage with Fraiilein This 
and Frailein That, as he might the probable 
copyright of a new and successful play. But 
GorTHE always said that, in worldly things, 
ScHILLER was a much sharper man than himself! 
For the rest, in this third volume of the corres- 
pondence with Frau von Srery, the familiar 
“Du” gives way before the distant “Sie,” and 
the whole connection assumes a stately and un- 
romantic cast. By the way, the Journal des Deébats 
has just been taking to pieces Brtrina von 
Arnim’s Correspondence of a Child, and Book of 
Love. 
and a thinker, and her letters to him, long ago 
translated by herself into the oddest English, are 
among the most curious books of the century. 
The Book of Love, a rhapsody on the same sub- 
ject, remains, and need not other than remain, 
untranslated. 

The “Female Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays ” have been warmly and poetically criticised 
by Mrs. Jameson, and by a host of writers, from 
Dr. Jounson to Scunecet and Hazuirr. Scutr- 
LER’s, and even JEAN Paut’s, heroines have had 
similar justice done them; but it is rather sur- 
prising that no one has taken Gorrue’s heroines 
in hand. Yet in these days of talk respecting the 
“emancipation of woman,” and when Mrs. 
Bioomer and Mrs. Dexter are abroad, few 
fictitious female characters are so well worth 
studying and criticising as those which figure in 
GorTue’s works. We do not mean such per- 
sonages as Charlotte in the Sorrows of Werter, 
dealing out the bread and butter to her little ones 
—charming as she is. Nor the impassioned 
and all-defying Clarchen of Ecmont, nor the 
simple and hapless Gretchen of Faust. But 
there are others, in Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship, and Years of Travel, and in the Elec- 
tive Affinities, for instance, who are every way 
worthy of admiration and regard. They are 
Women of our own time, with the duties, cares, 
employments of our own time imposed upon 
them, and admirably are they fulfilled by them. 
Reaily, after all, the heroines of Gorrne are much 
better worth studying in this age than those of 
Suskspeare. What instruction in respect to 
Conjluct, or in respect even to feeling, can an 
Englishwoman of the nineteenth century derive | 
from SwHaxspeare’s heroines? Is she to turn | 





that is merely one element of their existence; 
and with all of them, even with Charlotte cutting 
the bread and butter, up to Makaria the as- 
tronomeress of the latest editions of Mersrer’s 
Travels, doing, studying, contriving, in domestic 
and other matters, is an essential portion of their 
being and loveliness. They would be ashamed of 


the life led by the ladies of our fashionable novels. | 


We have not done with Gorrue yet. Whena 
man of genius lays hold of a subject, how it 
for years and years, with its history and destiny, 


becomes a matter of study and investigation. | 
Herr F. Perer is publishing a second edition | 


of his “Literature of the 
(Litteratur der Faust-Sage) to the end of 1850.” 
A topic interesting only, because, in early years, 
it attracted GorrHe, and he made it the theme 
of his world-renowned play. Prrer tells us that 
his catalogue of pieces relating to Faust contains 
no less than a hundred and twelve articles refer- 
ring to Gortue’s Faust alone. France furnishes 
some five-and-twenty, and England only one; 


which, considering that we have MarLtowr’s play, | 


as well as the ordinary “ People’s Book,” is, at 
least, one too few. While upon poetry or poetical 
matters, we have to mention the publication of 


collective editions of Lenavu’s and Hatm’s poetical | 
The former has long been well known to | 


works. 
the readers of sentimental and pietistic German 
poetry, while Hatm’s dramatic version of 


| Cuaucer’s Tale of Griselda has been played with 


Bettina worshipped GOETHE as a woman | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





success in an English version on our own stage, 


and has endeared him to the lovers of the tender | 


and pathetic in dramatic composition. 

Another collective edition is that of the works 
(published at Berlin) of the fair and eccentric 
lady, Countess Ins Von Hany-Hanuy. To the 


literary world in general, Countess Hann-HAun | 


is known chiefly as the authoress of some clever, 


sentimental, and eloquent, but very loose, prurient | 
and sceptical novels, in which the “emancipation | 


of women” from all ties and duties was put pro- 
minently forward. 
and “progressive” Countess has published a re- 
cantation of all her former errors, under the title 
of From Babylon to Jerusalem. She is now a 


Roman Catholic! She has sought for peace, | 


satisfaction, occupation, in the pleasures of the 
world, in the inquiries of the intellect, in in- 
cessant locomotion, and now, at last, after infinite 
disappointment, she finds them all in the bosom 
of the Holy Roman Catholic Church! So various 
are the roads by which human beings arrive at 
the same goal. 

The war in Schleswig-Holstein, and the cha- 
racter of General Witiisex, the well-known 
commander of the troops of the revolting duchies, 
form the principal themes of the newly-published 


“ Adventures and Reflections in the years 1848— | 


51; especially with relation to Schleswig- Holstein. 
From the Diary of Lupwic von WIsseEL.” 
(Erlebnisse und Be trachtunge n in den Jahren 1848 
bis 1851: besenders in Beziehung auf Schleswig- 
Holstein. Aus dem Tagebuche Von L. Von W.) 
WisseL was a Major-General and Brigadier of 
Artillery in the army of the duchies; and his 
book throws considerable light on the disputed 
character of the Commander-in-Chief, General | 
WiLutsen. WIxtisen, before he fought for the | 
duchies, was notable to the military public of 
Europe as the author of various publications 
setting forth an infallible plan of military tactics. | 


That a theorist should fail in practice was nothing | 
wonderful; but it was asserted, over and above, 
that at the battle of Idstedt, Wr_LisEn’s courage 
and presence of mind failed him. The author of 
the present work contradicts this rumour in the 
most positive and irrefragable manner. He was 
himself by the side of W1LLisen during the battle 
in question, and had reason to admire the perfect 
coolness, imperturbability, and self-possession dis- 
played by Wrtuisen at the most desperate 
moments. Wu isen’s chief fault, he hints, was 
an excess of bonhommie and good-nature, which 
impaired the discipline of the troops; but his 
bravery was undoubted. 

We announced in our last number that Grorce | 
Sanp was about to publish her “Confessions; ” | 
and now the news comes that ALEXANDRE Dumas | 
has contracted with La Presse for the publication 
of his Mémoires in the feuilleton of that journal. 
The great ALEXANDER, Or ALEXANDER the Great, | 


Bloomer on emergency, like Viola or Imogen; | himself, is leaving the novel manufactory, and | 


murderess, like Lady Macbeth ; can she play the | going to embellish instead the reality of his own | 
imnocent, like Miranda, or Desdemona, or Perdita; | existence! Whether his Memoirs will be very 


or listen on balconies, like Juliet, to the impassioned | much less fictitious than his novels is a matter of | 
addresses of youthful admirers at first sight? | question; but his submission to the demand for | 


Gorrne’s heroines, be it remarked, are me bes 


doing something. They flirt, and so forth, but 








reality is a sign of the times. Here are the two 
most renowned novel-writers of that most novel- | 


Legend of Faust | 


Well! this same sceptical | 


writing country, France, Gzorcz Sanp and 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, abandoning fiction, and be- 
taking themselves to autobiography. In La Presse, 
moreover, one of the present feuilletons is not a 
novel (the other being Eugene Sur’s Mémowwes 
dun Mari), but a history, GRanieR DE Cas- 
SAGNAI’s Narrative of the Career of the Directory. 
The truth is, novel-writing in France has reached 
its farthest limit. Every species of crime and sin 
has been exhausted, and nothing remains for the 
exciting writer but a detail of the crimes and sins 
| of his own life. “If t’were done when t’is done, 
t’were well t’were done quickly.” Come away, 
| Monsieur Dumas and Madame Sanp! Out with 
your confessions, and let there be an end of you. 
What is to be the next phase of French litera- 
ture, whether it will be history or politics, both 
of them to be still further adorned with French 
| graces, it is now impossible to predict? Mean- 
while, let us be just even to French novels, and 
| echo the opinion of the writer of an article on 
| current novels, in the new number of Frazer’s 
| Magazine, namely, that good or bad, moral or 
immoral, French novels, of all kinds, escape dul- 
ness, and attain the amusing with a success which 
few novelists, with the best and most useful pur- 
poses, have reached on this side the Channel. 

In spite of revolutions, and murmurs of revo- 
lutions, the Revue des deux Mondes, the most 
admirable miscellany of the kind in Europe, has 
held on its course all along without interruption, 
unlike its less fortunate, though not less amusing, 
| contemporary, the Revue de Paris, to which, if 





| we recollect rightly, the Revolution of February 
| put a stop. On the lst of the present month, 
however, the lively Revue de Paris made its ap- 
pearance again, larger in size and not less worthy 
of patronage than before. The French far excel 
us in this sort of thing, and our Ainsworth’s and 
| New Monthly Magazines must hide their diminished 
heads before the Revue des deux Mondes and the 
Re vue de Paris. 

In the departments of history and biography, 
the most recent French publications of note are 
| F. Lacompe’s Histoire de la Bourgeoisie de Paris, 

from the earliest period to the present time; and 
| Sayan’s Mémoires et Correspondance de Mallet Du 
an. Lacompe’s book has been evidently pro- 
duced by the pictures of the Paris bourgeoisie in 
Victor Huco’s Notre Dame; and, from its 
| graphic and pictorial rendering of scenes and 
| incidents in the old chronicles, is well worth a 
perusal. Marrer Du Pan was a revolutionist of 
1789, who, like many others of his countrymen 
and fellow-politicians, took early fright at the 
inevitable goal whither the French Revolution 
was tending, and migrated to England, to be 
numbered among the protégés of Burke, and to 
| take an active share in the conduct of the Anti- 
Gallican Press. which, under the direction of 
Frenchmen, then established itself in London; 
and became famous enough at the celebrated 
trial of Pevtrer. The Journal des Debats (The 
Times of France, sed longo intervallo) honours 
the work with notice in a leading article, having 
special reference to Matxet’s horror at the 


| socialistic theories which were broached in France 
| with the attainment of democracy after 1789. 


Base@ur has had his life written by an Italian 
fellow-worker; and an English sympathiser has 
translated it. But the French socialism of last 
century is still a region comparatively unexplored 


| by the present disciples of that doctrine. 


Micue, CHevaieR has another “last” letter 
in the same journal (the Débats) on the “Great 
Exhibition.” Its tone is eminently hopeful and 
cheerful ; he rebuts the various accusations brought 
against the present age, and confesses himself 
perfectly content with its steady and comfortable 
progress. Micuet began with Saint-Simonianism, 
and went about, after 1830, in a sky-blue coat, 
like the rest of the fraternity. But years have 
brought new lights, and the quondam Saint 
Simonian is now a distinguished Political Econ- 
omist, and one of the sturdiest assailants of Louis 
Buanc and the “Organization of Labour.” 
Apropos of the French press, we have not yet 
chronicled the accession of that celebrated per- 
sonage, General CavaieGNnac, to a prominent part 
in the direction of an able Paris newspaper, the 
Siécle. The General, naturally enough, does not 
write, but he counsels those who do;—a strange 
employment after African campaigns, and can- 
nonading the barricades of June. Fancy the 
Duke of WELLINGTON becoming one of the editors 
of The Standard. 

So Fenrmore Cooper is dead; and not, as we 
had been led to believe, recovering from the 
illness which we mentioned in our last publica- 
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tion. The Americans were proud of him, but not 
so proud as they might be expected to have been, 
for there was a certain aristocratic air diffused 


over his writings, which they dislike in print, | 


although fond enough of affecting it in life. Well! 
peace be with his ashes. 
years, had been growing more and more watery; 
but who that has been young and a reader, and 
fond of the adventurous and romantic, can forget 
the books which first procured him fame? The 
Spy, The Pilot, The Red Rover, The Prairie, The 


their very names awaken, of a young mind 
drinking in hair-breadth accidents by flood and 
field, on the great deep, and in the savage forest, 
and the lonely vastness of the prairie. Creator of 


His novels, for many | 


melody. We have failed to discover that Van 


LeNNEP is an imitator of either French or English | 


novelists. His style and plan are his own, and 
we have only to object to nis frequent anticipa- 
tions of the sequel, the consequent absence of plot, 
and to the sentence before his jfinis, which might 
be translated into the unsatisfactory anouncement, 
“to be continued.” To a certain class of novel 
readers, Llizabeth Musch will present another 


| objection—there is no Jove in it—no flinty father, 


| or distressed maiden, or love-lorn swain. 
Last of the Mohicans, what happy reminiscences | 


*“ Natty Leatherstocking” and “ Long Tom Coffin,” | 


farewell ! 
The want of a Foreign Review or Periodical 


of some kind devoted to Foreign Literature has | 


long been felt. The Foreign Quarterly Review, 
when it lost the editorship of Mr. Joun Forster, 
now editor of The Examiner, dwindled into nothing- 
ness, and was, finally, incorporated with The 
Westminster. But, although that publication 


bears the title of The Westminster and Foreign | 


Quarterly Review, its notices of foreign books are | 


few and scanty; and, such as they are, for the 
most compiled from other English periodicals. 
Nor is this deficiency at all supplied by the other 
magazines. 


Blackwood sometimes has a lively | 
article on a racy foreign book, and Fraser likewise; | 


but, on the whole, foreign literature is neglected. | 


We welcome, therefore, the article in the current 
number of Yait, on that eccentric and gifted 
being, Henricu Herne,—and an interesting bio- 


graphy of U_ricn von Hutten in the Gentleman’s, ' 


by Wiix1amM Maccatt, and from the latest German 
authorities. 








Elizabeth Musch. Een tafereel uit de zeventiende 
eeuw [ A Picture from the Seventeenth Century. ] 
Door Mr. J. Van Lennep. 3 DI. Amsterdam, 
1851. 8vo. 


WE should have been happy to have made earlier 
acquaintance with the present volumes, but, 
somehow, Dutch literature is about as slow in | 
finding its way into this country as was formerly 
@ newspaper in finding its way to the Hebrides, 
where the worthy islanders continued praying, | 
hebdomadally, for good King Grorcr, a full | 
twelvemonth after his death and burial. We | 
presume the fault must be our own, and that of | 
late years we have bestowed all our cares on the | 
literature of France and Germany, to the exclu- | 


sion of that of Holland and Northern Europe. | 
It is pity this should be the case as far as 
regards Holland, whose scholars, critics, poets, 
and scientific men command the respect and 
approbation of all who are acquainted with her 
language. We infer from the Muzen-Almanak, 
and from such literary journals as De Gids, De 
Recensent, and above all Vaderlandsche Letteroe- 
Seningen, which dates earlier than all our quarter- 
&es, that the Dutch literati possess an amount of | 
genius and ability, which only requires to be | 
better known in this country to be fully appre- | 
ciated. Among the foremost of Holland’s men | 
of letters we must rank Van Lennep, who is 
already favourably known in this country through | 
his translated novels, The Foster-son and The Rose | 
of Dekana. Several other novels and historical 
works, highly valued by his countrymen, have 


| again. 


| view with EsPENBLAD. 
| conduct, the latter represents to him the advan- 


| false logic of his helpmate. 


since fallen from his pen, and the most recent of | 


his productions is the present. 

In Elizabeth Musch we have an historical novel 
in the strictest sense of the term. 
confines himself within the narrowest limits, 
leaves himself small scope for fancy and inven- 
tion, and adheres as tenaciously to Grorn, ImMer- 
ZAL, and the recorded proceedings of their High 
Mightinesses the States of Holland, as if in writing 


The writer | 


a novel illustrative of contemporancous English | 


history he had never wandered out of Burnet, 
CxLaRENDON, or the Journals of the Lords and 
Commons. Elizabeth Musch, in consequence, 
reads more like a historical episode than a novel, 
and the frequent quotation of authentic document 
heightens the reality of the narrative. With one 
or two necessary exceptions, to form a connexion, 


the characters are real, and played their parts in | " 
z the boyhood of that subsequently so famous 


their day and generation. But, in spite of his- 
torical shackles, our author walks over his ground 
nimbly, maintains the interest of his story from 
beginning to end, and causes the Dutch language, 
s0 uncouth to the eye from its multitude of vowels 


The story is laid at the commencement of 
1666, when Holland was at war with England, 


and the Pensionary Joun bE Wirr presided over | 


the affairs of the former country. The hero, or 


the daughter of Exizanetu Mvscu, daughter of 
the late pensionary J acos Cars, better known on 
this side the water as a quaint and original poet, 
than as a politician. ExizaspetH Muscn is a 
well-meaning, but a rather disagreeable mother- 
in-law—a political lady, and red-hot supporter of 
the House of Orance. Bvart holds an appoint- 
ment about the person of the young Prince of 
ORANGE, subsequently our own WiLiiAm III. 
He is poor, in debt, and, at the time the story 
commences, is a father. At this juncture he falls 
in the way of one Van EspenBLap, the Mephis- 


tophiles in the drama—a cool, collected, snuff- | 


taking scoundrel, and political intriguer, who 
makes him his victim. From first to last, Van 
EsPeNBLAD is the successful villain, and fails to 
have meted out to him the poetic justice which 
the reader demands, seeing that he is one of the 
make-weights of the story, and this, with many, 
will furnish a still further objection to our author. 
EsPENBLAD is aware that Buat has had corres- 
pondence with his friend Syivivs, in England, 
which, though not of a treasonable nature, 
EsPENBLAD so represents it, also that he is sus- 
pected by their High Mightinesses, and he makes 
him a proposition on the part of De Wirt, to 
continue the correspondence, in order to sound 
the English Ministry with respect to peace, which 
the Dutch Government is anxious to obtain. 
Bvat rejects the proposition with indignation 
and scorn; he is a nobleman, and will never 
consent to be a spy and the tool of De Wirr. 
EsPENBLAD takes snuff, hears him storm, and 
maintains his coolness, and leaves him to think 
over the matter. Now Buar is in debt to 
EspenBLaD a sum lost at play, and sells his horse 
to discharge his debt of honour, determining to 
have nothing more to do with that worthy noble- 
man, or to pitch him neck and crop through the 


| window, should he dare to mention the subject 


Meanwhile, he communicates to his wife 
and ExizanetH Muvscn the nature of his inter- 
The former approves his 


tage that would accrue to the Orange party by 
his closing with EsprensBLap, when, without 
sacrificing his honour, or proving treacherous to 
Der Wirt or his country, he could, at the same 
time, advance the interests of the young Prince of 
ORANGE, who was then, in a measure, the slave 
of the States. Mother Muscu is not at all to the 
Captain’s mind, and he leaves the house to cool 
down his rage and vexation. In his absence, the 
young wife is converted to the views of her offi- 
cious mother, and Buar has again to battle the 
Next day he calls 
upon EspreNBLAD to discharge his debt, when 
once more the subject of the correspondence is 
brought forward. Buar gradually yields to the 
seductive arguments of the wily intriguer, who 
finally persuades him that he is undertaking 
nothing contrary to his honour, but, on the con- 
trary, that which will result to his advantage. 

At this point, we leave the narrative for a 
moment to observe that Van Lennep presents us 
with several able and lively sketches of some of 
the principal historical characters of that day, and 
that his dialogues and conversations flow on with 
great ease and nature, while his descriptions are 
not wanting of a certain quiet humour, which 
always attaches to genius. Among his portraits, 
we have the following of Witi1am, Prince of 
Orange, when in his sixteenth year, and we feel 


| assured that our author could have assisted Mr. 


| 


and so harsh to the ear with its gutturals, to | 


acquire, at his hands, a positive beauty and 


| 


Macav Lay to many interesting details respecting 


man: 
A PRINCE AT A CARD PARTY. 


In a large and magnificent arm-chair sat a spare, 


| lean youth of a sickly aspect, who was constantly 


affected with a troublesome cough, and who scarcely 
ever withdrew the handkerchief he held to his mouth, ex- 


| 


| form. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| cept to take a draught of barley-water with sugar, which 
stood before him in a costly crystal decanter. His dress 
was simple, simpler than that of any other guests, and 
his pale and insignificant countenance would have 
awoke no other feeling than that of compassion for his 
weakly condition, save that now and then his hollow 
eyes sparkled with such an unwonted and lively fire, 
that men were compelled, as it were, to regard him with 
more respect, and soon to arrive at the conviction, that, 
certainly, no every-day soul was concealed in that fragile 
He scarcely spoke; and when he did speak all 
he said had reference alone to the game, wherein all 
his thoughts for the moment appeared to be absorbed. 


Of his rare tact, even at this early age, in 


principal actor, rather, in the piece, is the Rit- | avoiding an inconvenient conversation on political 
al ¢ . ; , is 


meester (cavalry captain), Buat, who has married | 


matters, the following passage may be cited, pre- 
mising that GourvILLE, a Frenchman, is in the 
interest of the Spanish Ambassador with respect 
to the affairs of the Netherlands. WuL.1am is 
about leaving the card party: 

“JT hope, my Lord,” said the Prince to Gourville 
“that you intend staying for some time at the Hague, 
to favour us with your agreeable society ?” 

“Your Highness is very kind,” answered Gourville, 
“the duration of my stay depends upon the more or less, 
speedy answers that shall be given me respecting the 
proposition of the Marquis of Castel-Rodrigo, which I 
have come here respecting.” 

Some of the bystanders hearing this pricked up their 
ears to hear what reply William would make, and smiled 
as he said, after coughing “ You go a hunting with the 
Marquis sometimes I hear; I have heard your hounds 
much praised.” 

“Tt is true,” said Gourville, “ they are well trained.” 

“T hope one day soon to show you how mine run,” 
pursued the prince. 

“Tt will do me great honour,” said Gourville, “and 
if at the same time I can have a conversation with 
your Highness respecting the proposition of my Lord 
Manus 88 ee 

“You are an excellent cardplayer, my Lord de Gour- 
ville,” interposed the Prince, “and I hope soon to make 
a party with you. I wish to do my best, and to profit 
by your instructions.” 

“T am always at the service of your Highness,” 
returned Gourville, “there is nothing I would not do to 
oblige your Highness; and the message which the 
Marquis has giveu me shall, I flatter myself, serve as a 
new proof. * * * 

“T am told you have an excellent cook,” said the 
Prince. 

“Tt is true,” replied Gourville biting his lips, “a 
disciple of the famous Vatel.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Vatel, the Prince of Condé’s cook, who 
committed suicide because the fish was not ready in 
time. I hope, however, that that example has not 
been catching among the other servants of the prince, 
and that they may not on the first disappointment 
thrust a dagger into their hearts.” 

“ Ma fos! my Prince,” replied Gourville, “ if I were 
to miss the object for which I am come to the Hague, I 
should feel a pleasure in doing so.” 

“You would not do like a Christian,” said the Prince 
dryly. “When your cook returns I should like to have 
the opportunity of proving his skill.” 

* * # * # * & Que diable!” said Gourville, 
when the Prince had retired some distance, “yon tell 
me that the Prince is knowing in politics; and just now 
when I sought to bring him on political ground he has 
answered me with cooks and greyhounds.” 


Buar proceeds with his English correspondence 
to the satisfaction of De Wirt; and, as his in- 
tentions are honourable, he makes no secret of 
his correspondence to his wife and mother-in-law. 
But in this frankness consisted his mistake, as it 
in some degree contributed to his ruin. Mother 
Mvuscu, all her kith and kin, and several friends 
of the House of Orange, who are privy to what 
is going on, pester Buat most exquisitely. We 
have frequently to wish that Buar had civilly 
shown Mother Muscu the door, and had as civilly 
kicked cousin Krevir down two pair of stairs, 
albeit he was Van Tromp’s son-in-law and a 
burgomaster. Buvar’s first letter had the effect 
of bringing over to Holland his friend Sytvivs, 
with his groom Master THompson, who turns out 
to be no less a person than the English Secretary 
of State, Lord Artineton, the famous Harry 
Bennet. ARLINGTON, in the true spirit of an 
Englishman, has come over to the Hugue in 
disguise, to determine a wager, that he should see 
his mistress IsaABELLA VAN BEVERWEERT, to 
whom he was subsequently married, to hold con- 
versation with the Prince of Orange, and with 
the French Ambassador D’Estrapes. He suc- 





ceeds in his objects, notwithstanding he runs 
some risk of being pistolled by the ambassador, 
| into whose apartment he has been clandestinely 
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admitted, and there hears a conversation between 
him and scamp EsprenBiaD, which neither would 
have liked to have carried to the ears of Dr 
Wirt. Here Master Tuomson, alias ARLINGTON, 
is informed that he is “ wanted” by De Wirt’s 
bailiffs, who are in search of a foreign agent dis- 
guised as a groom, and Esrensiap tenders his 
services to assist him in escaping, in which he 
succeeds, much to the satisfaction of the snuff- 
taking scoundrel, who does not feel himself quite 
safe until he sees the back of him. ‘The nzon- 
chalance of the Englishman, the embarrassment 
of the Frenchman, and the self-possession of the 
plotting Dutchman are admirably represented. 

A short time after this the Dutch suffer in a 
naval engagement with the English, the French 
King fails to act with his allies in Holland, and 
the ministers of Cuarves II. in England, having 
more confidence in their power r at sea, are not so 
very anxious about peace. Buat’s correspondence 
with his English friend Sytvrus suffers interrup- | 
tion in consequence, and he intends to break it off | 
entirely, as he cannot foresee that his efforts to 
bring about a peace between the two countries 
are likely to be successful. Just at this time, 
too, his wife is taken with a fit of jealousy. 
ARLINGTON’s prenomen is Henry, and so is 
Buat’s. Now, ARLINGTON, when acting as the 
groom of Sytvivs, happened to catch his mistress, 
IsaABELLA VAN BEVERWEERT, in his arms, as she 
was thrown from her horse, which had run away 
with her at a hunt. Recognising her lover, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, Henry!” but Henry had no 
desire to be known at the moment, and discreetly 
retired, leaving her in the care of Buat, who was 








soon by her side. One or two bystanders heard 
her exclamation, and knowing nothing of the 
English groom, thought she meant Buar. This | 
comes to the ears of the wife, with some slight 
embellishments, and makes her very unhappy. | 
To aggravate her distress, she sees Buat in con- 
versation with IsaBELLA, at a reception given by 
the Dowager Princess of Orange, and spies her 
slip a letter into hishand. The letter is intended 
for ARLINGTON, but the wife believes otherwise, | 


especially when afterwards she sees a letter ad- 2 


dressed to Isapevia in her husband’s own hand- 
writing. The fact is, that as Buar’s corres- 
pondence is not liable to espionage, the lovers 
select him as a safe medium of communication. 
The consequence, however, is, that the wife grows 
cold and formal, and the husband sulks, the more 
so, that he is short of means and has clamorous 
creditors. This state of affairs continues for some | 
time, but in the end all is explained and made 
right, and the married pair are happier than ever. 
And now the gloom descends. Brat at length 
receives a packet from England containing letters, 
which, as usual, he intends placing in the hands 
of De Wirr. These English letters were gene- 
rally accomp: aunied by one marked “pour vous- 
méme,” which was often of such a nature as did 
little credit to our diplomatical integrity. The 
private letters Buat always destroyed, but on 
this occasion he was so overjoyed at the recon- 
ciliation between himself and his wife, that he | 
thoughtlessly thrust it into the packet which he | 
was to deliver to the pensionary. He kisses 
his wife and departs, promising to return to 
dinner. It was the last kiss, the last leave- | 
taking—Bvar saw his wife no more. The fatal | 
billet came under the eye of De Wirt, Who | 

| 





was led to believe, from the nature of its 
contents, that Buar had been carrying on a 
treasonable correspondence with England on his | 
own account. ‘To this conclusion he was assisted | 
by Van Espensiap, who now under a fair face | 
entertained a mortal hatred of Buat. The latter 
had discovered that his language on one occasion 
had been reported in false terms to De Wirt, | 
charged Espenprap as the scandaliser, and 
Challenged him to fight. The challenge was | 
refused, EspensLAp had to pocket the epithet 

coward, and bide his time for revenge, which had | 
now arrived. Buar that night slept in prison; 

his house was searched, and some papers were 
there found which app ered to strengthen his 

guilt of treason. The remainder of the narrative 

is painfully true. Buar is found guilty of treason | 
to the Commonwealth and sentenced to be 

beheaded. The anguish of his wife is feelingly 

depicted, and her intercession for her husband's 

life with De Wrrr along with her Aunt, the | 
good-natured serene Madam AarssEvn, who is for | 
ever quoting her father’s poetical “ wise saws and 
modern instances” is a powerfully drawn picture. 

Every effort made by the friends of Brat to save 
him failed. The Prince of Orange was power- 
less, and foreign intercession only served to 


|of Exnizasetu Muscn; what of the 


beauty of engraving certainly far 


strengthen De Wirt in his determination “ to 
make him an example.” The day of death 
approaches. Buar has been some month or two 
in prison, and is weak and wasted by sickness. 
His wife, overwhelmed with grief, gives premature 
birth to a child, and is too sick to visit him. His 
friends of the Orange party have fled or deserted 
him. He isa banned man. He knows he has to 


pais 
| one, while it is also cheaper. 


3ut that is not the only 
attraction. There are two exquisite line engravings of 
pictures in the Vernon Gallery, WiLttams's “ Ws ayside 
in Italy,” and Caucort's ‘ ‘Old Pier at Litulel ampton,” 


a masterpiece of the painter, and also of the engraver, 


die and has only two requests to make, that as a | 


nobleman he may not be pinioned like a common 
felon, and that his scaffold may be covered with 
cloth of black. We infer that snuff-taking 
scoundrel EsrENBLAD, thwarts his wishes in these 
respects. The day of death approaches. The 


sonorous bell strikes twelve, the traitor adjudged | 


is led from prison to the place of execution. The 
author with proper taste spares us all the revolt- 
ing details. We only see VAN Esrenpvap sitting 


composedly at a window commanding a view of 


the place of execution, with a companion, both 
yawning over the wearisome length of the sermon 
of the clergyman appointed to attend him, and 
wishing that it were over. The sermon is ended; 
the sword falls; the victim dies; the devilish 
revenge of VAN EsprENBLAD is satisfied. 

“Tt is pity for him,” said Van Espensian, a 
few minutes after, and taking a pinch of snuff— 
“it is pity for him; for, after all, he was a capital 
fellow at bottom.” 

It is difficult to extract any passages from this 
“picture of the seventeenth century.” The whole 


| miserable if not excellent; there is no me 


is linked together so artistically that we know | 


not where to break the chain. The card-party is 
a Hocartu; the hunting-party a WouwERMANN; 
the conspirators a Teniers. Dress, furniture, 
and formalities are all attended to. We have 


only to inquire, with many other readers—what 


Orangeist whose influence had contributed 
tragedy ? It is vexing to be told “ Wait for my 
next book.” 





MUSIC, 


1. Les Etoiles Filantes ; Caprice Poetique. 
Mazeppa ; Grande Etude Galop. 
3. Marche de [TUnivers. All by M. Qumanr. 
London: Boosey & Co. 1851. 
M. Quipant is the gentleman who excited such 
sensation in the early part of the season at the Exhi- 
bition by his performances on Messrs. ERARD’s piano- 
forte. In the modern French style of pianoforte playing 
he is extraordinary, and we believe he is unrivalled for 
power over the instrument. The three pieces above- 
named were performed by the Author before Her 
Majesty, and were the favourites of many ladies who 
crowded to hear M. Quipant’s ingenious compositions. 
Les Etoiles Filantes, is an idea, 
sensation one feels when gazing on a beautiful starlit 
sky, and ends with a very clever imitation of meteors 
or shooting stars. This caprice is highly poetical, and 
the conclusion is very novel and effective 
played. Mazeppa (Etude Galop) will be a crack piece 
with all young ladies who can play octaves well and 
like to astonish their friends. The striking me elody of 
the galop is beautifully contrasted with a fine trio in a 
minor key, which occurs twice. 
is a very fine National-like March, suitable to the event 
which it is meant to commemorate. It is less difficult, 
but quite as interesting a piece as the two preceding by 
the same author. 


Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 
Tue Demerara Royal Gazette gives a lively account of 
the first of a series of private amateur performances, 


| given at the Government House, under the superin- 


Mr. J. Cousen. Then there is FRAIKIN’s statue of 
“Cupid Captive;” a series of woodcuts illustrative of 
the works of the Great Masters of Art, WouvermMax 
being the subject of the present notice, aud a complete 
record of the progress of Art at home and abroad. It 
is a miracle of cheapness and beauty. 





Progress. With Forty Illustrations. 
Parts VIL. to XIV. Fullar- 


The Pilgrim's 
3y Davip Scorr. 
ton & Co. 

THESE parts complete a publication which we have 

already noticed with approval. The composition is 

clever, the drawing bold and effective. Outline is 
lium. That 
these give pleasure to the spectator and are felt to 
embody the story which must live like a reality in the 
minds of all who have read it, is the best proof of Mr. 
Scort’s genius. _ 





Talk of the Studios. 


Tur Dukeof Northumberland’ s pictures at Northumber- 
land House and at Sion House, are open to the eo ie, 
the former till Saturday the 25th of this month, 

the latter till Thursday the 23rd, inclusive—for ‘the 
purpose of giving so much time for their inspection, 
after the close of the Great Exhibition, by those who 


for the present are wholly engrossed by the marvels 


red-hot | 
to this | 





collected within the crystal walls, The report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to consider the question 
of a site for anew National Gallery has been published. 
The situations which have most claimed attention 
have been on “the dry soil of Hyde Park and Ken- 
” There is ample space for a gallery, and 
for any future additions on the side of the Gardens 


sington. 


| adjoining the Bayswater Road’’; and no residences 


= 


n the piano, of the | 


| for clearing a way through galleries choke 


when well | 


Marche de [ Univers, | 


tendence of Mrs. Barkley, the lady of His Excellency | 


the Governor. The first piece, Love’s Metamorphoses, 
is said to be the translation of a French vaudeville by 
the fair manager herself, in which she took a prominent 
yart, enveloped in a gorgeously-hoo petticoat, with 
yatched cheek and elegantly powdered coif. In the 
P 





would be injured ; but the inhabitants might feel their 
enjoyments curtailed. There is another space—a pad- 
dock—between Kensington Palace and the Bayswater 
Road ; but the appropriation of this would necessitate 
the removal of many beautiful trees, and would interfere 
to a greater degree with the grounds than the other site. 
The first is therefore prefe rred. “The dryness of the 
soil, and the comparative freedom from smoke, would 
favour the preservation of the pictures, while the distance 
from the more crowded districts of the Metropolis would 
be less felt on account of the beauty of the approaches.” 
—-The Revue des Deux Mondes gives an account of 
the researches of M. Perret in the Catacombs of Rome. 
It appears that the antiquarian in question has been 
engaged for six years in exploring the catacombs, and 
in ‘copying the remains of ancient art hidden for ages 
in those extraordinary chambers. Burying himself for 
five years in this subterranean city, he has examined 
every part of it, in spite of difficulties and perils of the 
gravest character : —the refusal of his guides to a com- 
pany him,—the intricacy of the passages,—the necessity 
i up with 
earth which fell in from above almost as fast as it was 
removed,—the difficulty of damming up streams of 
water which ran in from abore,—the foulness of the 
air, and consequent difficulty of breathing and preserving 
light in the lower chambers. During his long sojourn 
in the nether regions, M. Perret succeeded in exploring 
the whole of the sixty chambers and their co necting 
galleries; and he is now returned to France with a col- 
lection of drawings which extends to 360 sheets in large 
folio. Of these, 154 sheets contain representations of 
freseoes,—65 of monuments, 23 of paintings on glass 
(medallions inserted in the walls and at the bottom of 
vases) containing 86 subjects,—41 drawings of lamps, 
vases, rings, and instruments of martyrdom, to the 
number of more than 100 subjects,—and finally, 90 
contain copies of more than 500 sepulchral inscriptions. 
Of the 154 drawings of frescoes, two-thirds are inedited, 
and a considerable number have been only lately dis- 
covered. Amongst the latter, as we learn from the 
Revue, are the paintings on the celebrated wells of 


| Platonia, said to have been the place of interment, for 
a certain period, of St. Pe ter and St. | aul. This spot 
was ornamented with frescoes | by order of Pope 1D: unasus, 
about A.p. 365, and has ever ‘sin ce remained closed up. 


second piece, Te Rivals, the Governor’s lady is stated | 


to have performed the character of Mrs. Malaprop with 
great éclat, the part of Acres being sustained by an 
amateur, at ‘‘ only two days,’”’ notice, in consequence 
of the Solicitor-General being compelled to resign the 
character to attend a prosecution in the Supreme 
Criminal Court. The evening’s festivities concluded 

ith a supper and a polka, anc 180 dollars 


were collected among the l 


we may add, 





for charitable pur- 


poses. 
ART JOURNAL. 
Tue Art Journal for October concludes its extraordinary 





“Tilustrated Cataiogue of the Exh 





On opening “the empty tomb, by permission of the 
Roman government, M. Perret discovered fresco paint- 
ings representing the Saviour and the Apostles, and 
two co ffir is of Parian marble. It is stated that on the 
return of M. Perret to France, the Minister of the 





Interior entered into treaty with him for the acquisition 
of his collection for the nation. The purchase has been 
arranged, and the necessary amount, upwards of 7,5004., 
obtained by a special vote of the Nati \ssembly. 
The drawings will be published by tl Govern- 
ment in a style commensurate with their importance. 
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, at last, drawn to a close. 
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Commencing on the 22nd of March it has existed over | object can be seen perfectly clear without its assist- | needless to say, at this theatre where the scenery is 


a period of six months and eighteen days, during which 
time there have been representations on an average 
about four times a week. There have been two im- 
portant innovations on the practice of former years—the 
Soirées Ezxtraordinaires, and the play-house price 
nights, as the management facetiously termed the late 
performances at reduced prices: why they were so called 

es my knowledge, for I never yet heard of an 
English theatre of the present day where the price of 
admission to the stalls was half a guinea, and to the 
pit five shillings. 
name, the idea was liberal and proper, and gave 
hundreds the opportunity of hearing the great artists of 
the age, and listening to first-rate music, who would 
not otherwise have had the means or the excuse. The 
practice of giving infinitesimal doses of operas 
homeeopathically, in the shape of one scene, song, or 
chorus, is undoubtedly unsatisfactory and stupid, yet, 
we must remember that the generality of visitors to 
the Exhibition during the last three months had made 
up their minds (and their purses) to see as much as pos- 
sible during the short time they could spare from their 
ordinary avocations. A selection of morceaux from 
different favourite operas suited them admirably, and 
gave a wide field for description and pleasing recollec- 
tions when they had left the smoke and turmoil of 
London for their quiet homes, having safely passed 
through that awful ordeal “ sight seeing.” Four operas 
entirely new to the London stage were produced last 
season, // Prodigo, Florinda, La Tre Nozze, and Zerlina. 
The latter not crowned by any great measure of success, 
and merely performed as a leading part for ALBONI. 
The other three were each more or less successful. 
Gustave ITT., Massaniello, under the title of La Muta 
de Portici, and BeEETHOVEN’s Fidelio were the most 
important of the revivals, while the ever-fresh Figlia 
del Regimento with the incomparable Sontrac, was one 
of the great charms of the season. The Barbiere and 
the Nozze with the SontaG as Rossina and Susanna 
were also as delicious as ever. 
Iucia de Lamermoor with Carorine DvuprReEz, 
Increzia Borgia with the debut of ALarmo (a failure.) 
Anna Bolena, with Barbiere Nini, and Ernant with 
Sms Reeves, and CruvELut, were also among the 
Many opeyas repeated during this season of novelty and 
admiration; and I must not forget Linda de Cha- 
mount, in which the sisters CruveLii appeared as 
Linda and Pieretto, or the powerful cast that appeared 
in Don Giovanni. In the ballet department the 
novelties were not so numerous, the only importation 
being the Lisle d'Amour, in which Ferraris appeared, 
a very pretty and fairy-like ballet, but nothing very 
remarkable, either as regards the music or the general 
effect. In some parts it was dull to an extreme. Les 
Cosmopolites is a very pretty ballet when all the dances 
are given, but from the short ten minutes they have been 
giving lately no correct idea can be formed. Les 
Metamorphoses, in which CARLoTTA Grist the only 
histrionic dancer of the day appears, has been the 
favourite of the season, always providing that it is given 
tnshorn of its fair proportions. The mnsic is pretty 
and appropriate, and the CArLorra’s dancing fascina- 
ting to a degree. The dances introduced in Massaniello, 
Gustave, Don Giovanni, and Il Prodigo made up a 
great deal for the absence of novelties in this depart- 
ment. And nowI must take leave of Her Majesty's 
Theatre tiil March, 1852, when I hope to be able to 
welcome back again our old favourites in greater force 
than ever—joy go with them, they have had an arduous 
time of it this year, and from the first to the last must 
be very thankful that their troubles and anxieties are 
at an end for a time. 

With the benefit of Mr. B. Wessrrr, the HAYMAR- 
KET session has drawn to a close. The theatre and the 
Exhibition closed on the same day. What the people 
who are obliged to stay in town will do for amusement 
during this and the next month or two, I should be 
very sorry to say. The commencement of the season at 
this theatre was far from prosperous. The Easter piece, 
after the departure of Miss P. Horton, was an utter 
failure. Mr. WALLACK’s illness crippled the company 
in some degree, till the timely arrival of Lrtcu 
Murray, and Mr. J. W. Watack’s career showed 
that a better actor (Mr. DavEenporr) was playing 
second to him. Had Mr. Wessrer pushed this last- 
pamed gentleman, after MAcREADy’s retirement, and 
allowed him the leading business of the Haymarket, 
instead of looking elsewhere for his first tragedian, the 


fortunes of the legitimate drama might have been con- | 


siderably improved. A great deal has been said of 
Tartuffe, as performed at this theatre. It was very 
oorrect, very exact in scenery and in dress. In mode 
of presentation, absurdly so. People go to the theatre 
to see the manners and customs of different times and 
ages depicted, as nearly as possible, as they existed in 


those times and ages, not as they might happen to have | 


been rendered at the Theatre Francais, Paris. This is 
like taking a reflection from a looking-glass, when the 


I will not, however, quarrel with the | 


Norma, with CRUVELLT, | 


} ance. The play itself is more fit for the study than 
the stage: it wants incident, and the peculiar rhythm 
| in which the present translation is written gives the 
| effect of the characters making set speeches at each 
other, instead of conversing as ordinary human beings 
| are accustomed to do. As far as concerns the acting, 
| Mr. Wexster’s Tartuffe was perfect, and Mrs. Frrz- 
WILLIAM and Miss ReYNoxps acquitted themselves in 
| their impossible characters as well as any one could 
| expect. Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and Bradshaw, is really 
the only Ait that has been here for some time. Miss 
Louisa Pyne was engaged, and the theatre turned 
| into an English opera, When one swallow will make a 
| summer, then, and not till then, will one singer make a 
| company. How could any one have been expected to 
| take the trouble to pay to see such an opera as the 
| Queen of a Day, rendered (with the exception of Miss 
| Pyne, who, though an excellent singer, is no actress,) 
| by a very indifferent company, when, within fifty yards 
| of the door, and at reduced prices, a first-rate Italian 
company were performing first-rate operas! The Hay- 
| market has certainly not kept its place in public opinion 
| this year. 
| The Game of Speculation, a translation of M. Dr 
| BaAuzac’s favourite drama of Mercadet, has appeared at 
the Lyceum Before going into the merits of the play, 
I may be pardoned if I say a few words on the talented 
actor for whose benefit it was produced. In light 
comedy and vaudeville, Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS stands 
unrivalled on the English stage. He is the chief of the 
very few, who give one the least idea how that “ all- 
important but mnch abused character, gentleman,” 
should move and speak, and have his being on the stage. 
I have seen Mr. CHArLeES Matnews in nearly every 
part he has played for the last four years. I have 
never seen him fail, either in creating a character or 
maintaining it. I have never been able to detect any 
monotony in his declamations, his style is so easy, so 
natural, that there is no trick, no peculiarity, that can 
be construed into mannerism, There is no peculiarity 
existing in the character of mankind, that Mr. CHARLES 
MATHEWws has not, or will not, some day or other, make 
his own “for the nonce.” The volubility of Patter, the 
visionary speculations of Cloudesley, the ennui of Sir 
Charles Coldstream, the gentlemanly villany of the 
Count in A Day of Reckoning, the cool impudence of 
Captain Charles, the calm, deep-thinking Lavater, the 
loving, honest Harry Thorncote, the restless Mr. Swop- 
pington, and last, though by no means least, the “ gall- 
ing” talents of Mr. A ffable Hawk, find in him a perfect 
representation. His Puff is the only Puff on the stage; 
His Master Slender is the Slender that SHAKSPEARE 
intended—the great Dramatist never wrote for the gal- 
lery, and Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS never acts to the 
gallery. I have endeavoured to point out this excellent 
actor’s internal resources, not for exteriors. He is, 
without exception, the best dresser on the stage. His 
coat always fits his character, and his character his 
coat. He changes and varies his costume with the 
greatest speed and ease. The change from Sir Fretful 
Plaigery to Puff, is effected in fifteen seconds; all the 
changes of character in Patter versus Clatter, are 
made in one coat, with the assistance of a cap and 
apron. Hisdresses in Extravaganzas, are marked by 
the same good taste and elegance. His coolness, and 
manner of meeting any little contretemps that may 
happen during a piece, shows that it requires no trifling 
matter to put him out of countenance, or to baulk him. 
I will now return to the Game of Speculation. Most of 
my readers will be acquainted with the style of 
| M. BAuzaAc as a novelist, and the clearness and ad- 
mirable finesse of his plots; and when I remind them 
that his dramatic fame may be founded upon the play 
in question, they will naturally conclude that it is a 
production of no inconsiderable merit. The translation 
produced at the Lyceum, is as close to the original, 
as the change of scene from Paris to London, and 
| the difference in the manner of speculation in the two 
| capitals, will permit. The Mercadet of the piece, Mr. 
Affable Hawk, could not have been placed with any 
degree of safety in other hands than those of Mr. 
CuarLtes Matnews. He is the only man on the 
stage who could play it. The play is far too in- 
teresting in its numerous details to be spoilt by a 
| description or analysis of its plot. Throughout it is 
| well acted, though the absence, through indisposition, of 
| one of the light comedians of the company, caused a 
| gapin the cast, but imperfectly filled up. The whining 
| creditor, played with great emotion by Mr. FRANK 
| MATTHEWws, is one of the best parts in the play. Mr. 
| Grossmark, a vulgar monied creditor, is very well given 
| by Mr. Suter, and Mr. Bastt BAKER appears to more 
advantage in the good-hearted Prospectus, than I have 
ever seen him before. In the ladies’ parts there is a 








slight falling off; we have the usual high-minded wife, 
full of good advice and moral warnings, and the pretty 
daughter, in love with a poor clerk. The latter part 
very charmingly played by Miss M. Oxrver. 


It is 








always so good and appropriate, that the piece was 
admirably put on the stage. The Lyceum was closed 
on Saturday, but I may venture to predict that The 
Game of Speculation will have a long run when the 
theatre re-opens in December, when some alterations 
will be made in the company; it certainly required 
strengthening, particularly in light comedy. King 
Charming has at last been deposed, after a long and 
flourishing reign of one hundred and ninety-two nights. 

A mere trifle, to illustrate the folly of the absurd 
attempt to create a revolution in the present position of 
the female portion of the community, by means of a 
change of dress, has been produced at the ADELPHI 
under the title of Bloomerism, or the Follies of the Day. 
There is really nothing in the piece, but the novelty of 
the costume and the always charming acting of Miss 
Woo teak, who looked so graceful and elegant in her new 
dress, that the absurdity of the style was for a time dis- 
pelled by the charm given to it by the fair wearer. Tho 
husbands of the ladies who for a time have adopted 
Bloomerism, have each their individual crotchets, Vege- 
tarianism, Homeopathy, Phoneticism, Universal Brother- 
hood, &c. &c. &c. Without the least particle of toleration 
for each other's fancies, they denounce every project for 
ameliorating mankind, but their own, as “ humbug,”— 
an idea so well treated by Mr. Cuartes DickENs ina 
late article in Household Words, entitled ‘‘ Whole Hogs.” 
To cure their lords of these insane ideas, their better- 
halves adopt the Bloomer dress, and a mutual compro- 
mise takes place. The ladies agree to take again their 
petticoats, and the men their senses, and a dance of 
reconciliation, entitled the Bloomer Polka, by Mr. 
ALFRED MELLON, winds up the affair, amidst the roars 
of the audience. While on this subject I cannot refrain 
from giving a sample of how unwilling we are to “ see 
ourselves as others see us.” A foreigner was ridiculing 
the flowing dresses worn by the graceful girls who 
gave such a charm to our Exhibition during the months 
of May and June. A glance to the nether man of this 
denouncer of superfluity in female dress, would suffice 
to show that what he considered sauce for the goose, 
was totally inapplicable in the case of the gander. The 
drapery of his “ahems,” as Punch calls them, being 
alike preposterous, inelegant, and unmasculine. Mr. 
Josn. SrtspeE, “The only successful delineator of 
American peculiarities,” as the bills inform us, has 
made a decided Hit here, but I am inclined to think 
that Mr. SrusBeE must change his quarters repeatedly, 
for people will soon get tired at laughing at the same 
style of thing over and over again. Americanisms, a8 
we have learnt to call them, are very amusing, but 
where they are drawn ont by the yard they get wonder- 
fully tiresome to say the best of them, 

The Country Squire has been revived at the OLymPic, 
and Mr. Farren again takes his original part of Squire 
Broadland, and enunciates, I cannot say sings, the old 
song of “The Fine Old English Gentleman.” This 
has been called “ a remarkable personation:” it is, 
indeed, a very remarkable personation, only some of our 
dramatic critics are unwilling, or lack courage to make 
the remarks that are, day by day, more called for. Mr. 
Henry Farren threw a good deal of character into 
his part, as the spoiled, foppish, but, withal, good- 
hearted Horace. 

There is nothing new at the PriNcEss’s. 

Mr. Puetps is drawing crowded audiences to SaD- 
LER’s WELLS, by his excellent personation of Timon of 
Athens. The entire play is produced and acted in a 
first-rate manner. 

The Bateman Children are about taking a tour in 
the Provinces. LORGNETTE, 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


AntmMaL Puystotocy.—The laborious researches 
of Dr. T. Williams, ‘‘ On the Structure of the Branchie 
and Mechanism of Breathing in the Pholades and other 
Lamellibranchiate Mollusca,” have led him to the fol- 
lowing conclusions :-— 

‘“*]. That the blood in all Lamellibranchiate Mollusca 
is highly corpuscular. 

“2. That the branchie in all species are composed 
of straight parallel vessels returning upon themselves. 

‘*3, That the heart is systemic. 

‘*4, That the parallel vessels of the branchie are 
provided with vibritile cilia, disposed in linear series 
on either side of the branchial vessel, causing currents 
which set in the same direction as the blood currents. 

‘‘5, That in Pholas, the syphons are richly lined 
with vibritile cilia, as well as the branchial plates. 

‘¢6, That the branchial syphon acts in drawing in 
water into the chamber of the mantle, by the dilating 
of the valves of the shell. 

‘© 7. That a part of the water which is thus drawn 
into the branchial chamber is swallowed, and eventuall 
rejected by the feecal orifice, and that the rest is expell 
by the orifice in the mantle, and in part by the branchial 


orifice. 
“*8, That this expiratory fluid is surcharged with 
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carbonic acid and fluid secretions, furnished by the 
interior of the manth- : 

“9, That this current, se ey with force against 
the walls of the cell in which the animal lives, acts as 
a solvent upon the particles disintegrated by the action 
of the valves; that the boring of the Pholades can, 
therefore, only be explained on the principle which 
involves a chemical as well as a mechanical agency. 

Steenstrup, a Dutch or Swedish Naturalist, has the 
merit of having first grouped together, and pointed out, 
the analogies of the different stages in the animals 
that undergo successive changes, which constitute a 
metagenesis rather than a metamorphosis; he gene- 
ralizes the facts under the phrase ‘‘ Alternate Genera- 
tion,” and calls the procreant larve “‘ Amme” or 
“Nurses,” and “ Gross-Amme,” or “ Grand-nurses.”’ 

Professor Owen thinks the key to the power on which 
the metageneses depend, is afforded by the process 
which the germinal part of every egg undergoes, before 
the embryo begins to be formed. A principle aaswer- 
ing to the pollen that fertilizes the seed of plants, is 
the efficient cause of these changes; its mode of ope- 
rating is best seen in the transparent eggs of some 
minute worms; the principle manifests itself as a trans- 
parent, highly refractive globule in the centre of the 
egg; it then divides, and each division, attracting the 
vittelline matter of the egg about it, divides that matter 
into. two parts. This division is repeated with the 
same result, until the principle has diffused itself by 
indefinite multiplication through the whole yelk which 
then constitutes the ‘‘ germ-mass.” The next stage is 
the formation of the embryo; certain of the minute 
subdivisions, called nuclei, or nucleated cells, combine 
and coalesce to constitute the tissues of the embryo; 
they are afterwards incapable of generating other cells, 
If all be so metamorphosed, the organism cannot pro- 
create of itself, but if a part only of the germ-mass be 
metamorphosed into tissues, the unchanged remnant 
may, under the stimulus of food and warmth, repeat 
the same actions as those that formed the first germ- 
mass, and lay the foundation of future embryos. In 
proportion to the amount of the substance of an organism 
which retains the primitive condition of cells, is the 

er of producing new individuals without receiving 
& fresh supply of the pollen-principle. Thus, in a plant, 
when the seed has received the matter of the pollen- 
filament, analogous changes take place to those that 
have been described in the animal egg, and the embryo 
— appears in the form of the cotyledonal leaf with 
ts radicle or rootlet. From this shoots forth another 
leaf with its stem, and the cellular substance of the 
ae with its share of the pollen-principle, goes on 
eveloping fresh leaves and leaf-stalks, until a provision 

r developing fresh pollen is made, by transforming 

rtain individual leaves into a higher form of the 
elemental plant. The development of the compound 
polype follows very closely the stages of the compound 
plant, which we call shrub or tree ; the ovum, like the 
seed, having received the pollen-principle, is converted 
into countless cells and nuclei of cells by the process 
for diffusing that principle through, or of assimilating 
it with the matter of the egg. The true nature and 
relation of the individual polype to the compound 
whole, is well illustrated by the propagations of the 
aphides. 

The generation of a larval aphis may be repeated 
from seven to eleven times, without any more accession 
to the primary pollen-force of the retained cells, than 
in the case of the zoophyte or plant. At length, how- 
ever, the last apterous, or larval aphis, so developed, 
rer to be metamorphosed into a winged individual, 

“which either only the fertilizing filaments are formed, 
as in the case of the stamens of the plant, or only the 
ovules, as in the case of the Mo Te have, in fact, 
at length male and female individuals, preceded by pro- 


creative individuals of a lower or arrested grade of | 


organization, analogous to the gemmiparous polypes of 
the zoophyte, and to the leaves of the plant. In this 
animal, the aphis, from seven to eleven successive gene- 
rations have been traced before the individual has finally 
metamorphosed itself into the winged male, or winged 
oviparous female. In autumn, when the nights grow 
chilly and long, the oviparous image completes her 
duty by depositing the eggs in the axils of the leaves of 
the plant, where they are protected from the winter 
frost, and ready to be hatched at the return of spring. 
Then recommences the cycle of change, which being 
carried through a succession of individuals, and not 
completed in a single life-time, is a metagenesis rather 
than a metamorphosis. 

This phenomenon, which until very recently was 
deemed an exception, and a most marvellous one, in 
nature, now proves to be an example of a condition of 
procreation, to which the greater part of organised 
nature is subject. 

Borany.—From a recent number of The Literary 
Gazette we learn that M. Rochet d’Hericourt, the 


distinguished traveller, has brought from Abyssinia | une Sepulture Indienne.”’ 





on four mad dogs, but without the slightest success. 
He added, that fearing the roots might have lost their 
virtue, he procured one of a living plant from the Jardin 
des Plantes, but that it, too, was inefficacious. Further 
experiments are, however, to be made, and more roots 
are to be obtained from Abyssinia. There seems no 
reason why what is a remedy for a dreadful malady in 
Africa, should not be a remedy for the same malady in 
Europe also. We fear, our medical friends generally, 
will scarcely be satisfied with the above statement, for 
what is wanted in relation to this subject, is not so much 
the knowledge of a remedy against the presence of 
rabies in dogs, as the possession of an antidote to 
hydrophobia in the human subject; one of the most 
distressing and fatal of all diseases, and which is not 
known to exist, as to its cause and origin, apart from 
the bite of a dog or other animal in a rabid state. 

Two or three years ago, Mr. Fortune was engaged 
by the Directors of the East India Company, to proceed 
to the northern coast of China, for the purpose of 
obtaining the best specimens of the varieties of the tea 
plant, to make inquiries, and to collect information 
respecting the different kinds of the manufacture of 
the article, and, if practicable, to make arrangements 
with some manufacturers, possessed of the requisite 
knowledge of the processes employed on the teas in 
ordinary use, to return with him to India. On this 
subject of great national importance, The Times 
remarks that “‘ Mr. Fortune seems to have been very 
successful in his mission, as he has continued to send 
seeds and tea-plants to India from the northern parts of 
China, and private letters mention that in addition to 
the 8,000 previously sent from the black tea and green 
tea districts of China, he has returned to India, indeed 
had arrived at the tea nurseries in the Himalaya, bring- 
ing with him above 12,000 living plants, and a vast 
number of seeds in a germinating state; so that with 
these and their produce, the whole of the north-western 
hills and the Kohistan of the Punjaub may be planted 
in a comparatively short period of time. Mr. Fortune 
had also succeeded in bringing with him eight more 
manufacturers of tea from the above districts, and is 
reported to have said, ‘that the vegetation of the tea 
nurseries bears a striking resemblance to that of the 
China tea-hills; that the rocks and soil are identical, 
and that the nurseries on the sides of sloping hills, as 
at Paoree, and near Almorah, were most healthy and 
full of vigorous-looking plants.’ ’’ 

EtHNoLoGcy.—Dr. Young, in a paper ‘On certain 
Races in India,’”’ which details the chief peculiarities of 
the inhabitants of Lower Bengal, describes them 
ethnologically as follows. The stature of the men is 
low, and their muscular development is deficient, 
whereas the women on account of their household duties 
attained a higher physical standard. Their complexion 
varies from bronze to black. The hair is never woolly. 
The marriage ceremony amongst them is simple, and 
no divorce is allowed, whilst polygamy is permitted. 
The moral characteristics of the race in no way ranks 
high. Widows are not permitted to re-marry. The 
sick are treated by native doctors, whose treatment con- 
sists chiefly of charms and superstitious observances in 
addition to a few vegetable medicines. But little care 
is bestowed upon their children; and no striking 
religious observances are used in reference to them at 
any period of life. These people are not generally 
long-lived. Their literary knowledge is deficient; but 
they are described as excelling in music. 

Sir Robert Schomburgh in his travels in Santo Do- 
mingo, discovered a granitic ring in the neighbourhood of 
San Juan de Maguana, which appears to have altogether 
escaped the observation of previous historians and 
travellers. This granitic ring is now known in the 
neighbourhood under the name of ‘‘el Cercado de los 
Indios,” and lies on a savannah surrounded with groves 
of wood, and bounded by the river Maguana. This 
circle consists mostly of granitic rocks, which prove by 
their smoothness, that they have been collected on the 
banks of a river, probably at the Maguana, although 
this river is at a considerable distance from this spot. 
The rocks are chiefly each from thirty to fifty pounds 
in weight, and have been placed closely together, giving 
the ring the appearance of a paved road, twenty-one 
feet in breadth, and, as far as the trees and bushes which 
had grown up from between the rocks, permitted the 
travellers to ascertain, 2,270 feet in circumference. A 
large granitic rock, five feet seven inches in length, 
ending in obtuse points, lies nearly in the midst of the 
circle partly embedded in the ground. It has been 
smoothed and fashioned by human hands; and although 
the surface has suffered from atmospheric influence, 
there is evidence that it was designed to represent a 
human figure ; the cavities of the eyes and mouth being 
still visible. This rock has in every respect the appear- 
ance of the figure represented by Pére Charlevoix in 
his ‘‘ Histoire del’ Ne Espagnole ou de Saint Domingue,” 
which he describes ‘‘comme une Figure trouvée dans 


the root of the Cucumis Abyssinica, said to be pos- | breadth as the ring, extends from it firstly due west, 


sessed of the valuable property 
in dogs. In presenting it to th 


, e Academy of Sciences, 
M. d@’Hericourt state i 


that he had himself seen, in 


of curing hydrophobia | and_turns afterwards at a right angle to the north, 


ending at a small brook. 
No doubt can exist that this circle surrounded the 


Abyssinia, several dogs in different stages of madness, | Indian Idol, and that within it, thousands of the natives 
completely cured by having the powder of the root | adored the deity in the unshapen form of the granite 


mixed with food. The communication was received 
with the liveliest interest, and experiments were ordered 
to be made. 
ment was presented by the director of the Veterinary 
School at Alfort, stating that he had tried the remedy 


rock, 
But another question of considerable ethnological 


In the last sitting of the Academy, a| interest remains to be solved : Were the inhabitants 


whom the 


Spaniards found in the island the constructors 
of this ring? 


Were they the worshippers of this deity ? 


A pathway of the same | 





Sir R. Schomburgh thinks they were not. In support 
of this opinion he adduces this additional evidence, 
Among the antiquities recently discovered near San 
Diego, within a day’s march of the Pacific Ocean, at 
the head of the Gulf of California, are also granitic 
rings or circular walls round venerable trees, columns, 
and blocks of hieroglyphics. Sir R. Schomburgh con- 
cludes that the granitic ring near to San Juan, the 
figures which he has seen cut into rocks in the interior 
of Guiana, and the sculptured figures, to belong to a 
race much superior in intellect to the one Columbus 
found in Hispaniola, who came from the northern parts 
of Mexico, adjacent to the ancient country or district 
of Herestecas, and that this race was conquered and 
extirpated by the nations that inhabited the countries 
when the Europeans landed. 

In a former number of Tue Critic, vide page 444, 
the attention of our readers was directed to the impor- 
tant invention of the Chevalier Claussen, of what is 
termed Flax-cotton; in reference to this subject, it 
is stated in The Belfast Mercury, that Dr. Hi ges, 
Professor of Agriculture, Queen’s College, Belfast; 
Dr. Blytn, Professor of Chemistry, and Mr. Murphy, 
Professor of Agriculture, Queen’s College, Cork, have 
been appointed as a commission to investigate the merits 
of the process of preparing flax, patented by M. Claussen. 
The experiments are being conducted at the flax steep- 
ing establishment of Mr. Dargan, about twenty miles 
from the city of Cork. 

MepictnaL Cicars.—The employment of various 
organic and inorganic substances of a volatilisable 
nature in the cigar form, has frequently been resorted 
to. In this way stramonium, cicuta, Raspail’s camphor, 
and corrosive sublimate, have been used by means of 
tobacco deprived of its nicotin. The great efficacy of 
this last substa:.ce in some forms of ulcerated throat, in 
Dr. Landerer’s hands, has rendered him very desirous 
of extending this form of medication. He prepared 
cigars, therefore, by moistening tobacco freed from 
nicotin with tincture of iodine, a solution of mercury in 
sulphuric ether, or a solution of iodide of potassium, 
He found these cigars of great utility in some ulcerations 
of the throat. So, too, by moistening the tobacco with 
an ethereal solution of hyoscyamin, he has relieved 
most obstinate spasmodic cough, without inducing any 
narcotism. Among other substances tried, he found a 
solution of creosote in spirit of wine and «ether, a very 
useful form in scorbutic ulcerationof the gums. Cigars 
formed of this substance are also very useful in the 
toothache. Arsenical cigars, formed by steeping the 
tobacco in Fowler’s solution, have also been employed ; 
and Dr. Landerer believes that this form of medication 
might be extended to a great variety of substances, 

New INVENTION FOR BALLASTING VESSELS.—The 
new invention for ballasting vessels, is likely to prove 
a valuable element of prosperity and advantage to vessels, 
and to their owners and masters. ‘The advantages 
which it offers are safety, cleanliness, and economy of 
time, labour, and expense, a combination of — 
important in every business, and more especially to 
commercial marine at the present moment, by enabling 
it to meet the loss it has sustained by the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. Hitherto it has been a very common 
sight to witness vessels in our rivers, high and dry on 
a ont of sand or shingle, taking in ballast; a process 
not only at times very protracted, but also injurious to 
the succeeding cargo, to say nothing of the time thus 
sacrificed. e new mode of ballasting vessels pro- 
mises two additional voyages between London and 
Newcastle, in the same space of time formerly occupied 
by one voyage; this alone is no slight recommendation 
in its favonr; but there is besides, greater safety and 
an abridgment of labour. Bags made of waterproof 
canvass are filled with water, by means of pumps and 
pipes, so arranged that they can be filled or emptied 
while the vessel is leaving or entering a harbour, with- 
out delay or loss of time, and as the practical results 
will be economy in time and expense, in addition to 
much greater cleanliness and safety to the vessels, and 
their contents, the success of this invention may be 
most reasonably looked for. 

New Mope or DiscHarGinc GUNPOWDER. = 
The Army and Navy Register informs us, that very 
lately a series of interesting experiments have been 
tried at the Gutta Percha Company's Works, wharf- 
road, City-road, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
means by which this remarkable production may be 
a to the operation of discharging gunpowder. A 
galvanic battery was connected with upwards of fifty 
miles of copper wire, covered with gutta i to the 
thickness of an ordinary black lead pa . The wire, 
which was formed into coils, and which has been pre- 
pared for the projected submarine telegraph, was 
attached to a barge moored in the canal alongside the 
manufactory, the coils being so fixed together (although 
the greater portion of them were under water) as to 

resent an uninterrupted communication with the 

attery, to a distance limited at first to fifty-seven miles, 
but afterwards extended to seventy miles. A cartridge 
formed with a small hollow roof of gutta percha, 
charged with gunpowder, and having an intercommu- 
nicating wire attached, was then brought into contact 
with the electric current. The result was, that a spark 
was produced, which, igniting the gunpowder, caused 
an immediate explosion similar to that which would 
arise from the discharge of a small cannon, The same 
process was carried out in various ways with a view of 
testing the efficient manner in which the gutta percha 
had been rendered impervious to wet, and in one 
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instance, the fusee or cartridge was placed under the 
water. In this case, the efficiency of the insulation was 
equally well demonstrated by the explosion of the 
gunpowder at the moment the necessary contact was 
produced; and by way of showing the perfect insula- 
tion of the wire, an experiment was tried which resu!ted 
in the explosion of the fusee from the charge of elec- 
tricity retained in the coils of wire, three seconds after 
contact with the battery had been broken. This feature 
in the experiment was especially interesting from the 
fact of its removing all difficulty and doubt as to 
whether the gutta percha would so far protect the wires 
as to preserve the current of electricity under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. 
was successfully tried by passing the electric current to 
its destination through the human body. Mr. C. J. 


Woollaston, C.E., volunteered to form part of the cir- | 


Another experiment | 


cuit by holding the ends of thirty-five miles of the | 


wire in each hand. The wire from the battery was 
brought to one end of the entire length of seventy 
miles, and instant explosion of the cartridge took place 
at the other end. The experiments were altogether 
perfectly successful, as showing beyond all question, 
that the properties of gutta percha and electricity com- 
bined, are yet to be devoted to other purposes than that 
af establishing a submarine telegraph. The blasting of 
a rock, the destruction of a fortification, and other 
operations which require the agency of gunpowder, have 
often been attended with considerable danger and 
trouble, besides involving large outlays of money, but 


little promise of the noble creations with which his name 
has since been so honourably associated. Within 
fifteen years he successively issued The Spy, The 
Pioneers, The Pilot, Lionel Lincoln, and The Last 
of the Mohicans, triumphantly legitimating his claim 
to the character of an original and powerful novelist, 

Soon after the appearance of The Last of the Mohi- 
cans, in 1826, Mr. Cooper sailed for Europe, where he 
remained for several years. During this time he wrote 
several of his most successful works, including The 
Bravo, The Red Rover, and The Prairie, and soon 
established a reputation, which, with the robust qualities 
of his personal character and the dignified frankness of 
his manner, made him a welcome visitant in the most 
distinguished European circles. 

His most valuable productions after his return to the 
United States, are The Pathfinder, The Destroyer, 
The Two Admirals, and Wing and Wing, all of 
which display his admirable power of invention, his 
bold conceptions of character, and his rare mastery of 
graphic and impressive portraiture. His more recent 
performances, in which he endeavours to use the novel 
as a vehicle for political declamation are wholly un 
worthy of his fame, and will only leave a blot on the 
memory of his genius. Their general style is forced, 
artificial, and often repulsive; with little grace of ex- 
pression and no dramatic vigour of plot; showing the 


| exaggerations of a morbid fancy rather than the healthy 


it may be truly said, that the employment of electricity | 
in the manner described, is calculated to render such | 


operations comparatively free from difficulty. Amongst 
the company present on this occasion was Sir Charles 
Pasley, who took a warm interest in the proceedings, 
and expressed himself much gratified at the result. It 
is impossible to foretell the value of this discovery, par- 
ticularly in engineering and mining operations. It is 
another addition to the benefits the public derive from 
the enterprise of the Gutta Percha Company. 





NECROLOGY 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 

Tur decease of this distinguished man, who for over a 
quarter of a century has held such an eminent position 
in American literature,took place at one o’ clock on Sunday 
afternoon, the 14th September at his‘residence in Coopers- 
town. For several months past, his health had been in 
a condition which awakened the anxiety of his friends, 
although with a vigorous constitution and temperate 
habits, they could not but anticipate his attainment of 
a ripe old age. 

r. Cooper was born at Burlington, N.J., on the 15th 
of September, 1789, and had he lived one day longer, 
he would have been sixty-two years of age. His father, 
the late Judge Cooper, was alarge landholder in Otsego 
county, in this State, residing alternately at Burlington 
and Cooperstown, and giving his name to the latter 
township, which has since been distinguished as the 
residence of the world-renowned author. He received 
the rudiments of a classical education under a private 
instructor at Burlington, continued his studies with an 
accomplished Episcopal clergyman in Albany, and was 
prepared by him for Yale College, which he entered in 
1802. At this early age, scarcely, turned of thirteen, 
he was ill-qualified for the attainment of academic 
distinction; still he held a respectable place in his 
class; and in the department of ancient languages is 
said to have outstripped every competitor. Itis certain, 
however, that he had not yet manifested a vocation for 
a literary life. No one who then saw the blooming and 
somewhat reckless youth, who it is understood had 
already begun to develope the spirit of sturdy indepen- 
dence, which afterward took the shape of wayward 
obstinacy, could have predicted or suspected the position 
which he was jedinel to win among the literary men 
of his country. A native passion for the sea, and an 
unconquerable love of adventure, led him, among other 
causes, to solicit admission into the American Navy, at 
that time in its most imperfect infancy, and in 1805 he 
entered the service asa midshipman. He remained in 
the Navy for six years. The influence of this period 
of his life is indelibly stamped upon his subsequent pro- 
ductions. It enabled him to describe the minutie of 
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nautical affairs with that breadth and boldness of touch, | present delicate state of health of Professor Wilson, the 


which could be commande! by no writer who had not 
himself been rocked on the giddy mast, and to whom 


| his element. 


the taste of salt water was not more familiar than the | 


fountains of Helicon. With the vivid impressions of 
experience, obtained in the fresh and wondering age of 


boyhood, with a creative imagination singularly alive to | 


the impulses of external Nature, and with a freedom 


the possession of actual knowledge, he had a store of 
materials for the production of “tales of the sea,’’ 
which, had he written in no other department of fiction, 


master. 
In the year 1810 Cooper resigned his post in the 
Navy, was married to the lady who survives to mourn 


| his achievements in a more congenial spehre. 


| action of a fertile imagination ; and steeped deep in the 


bitter prejudices ofa partizan, with whom passion gave 
the law to reason. 


In this sphere of composition, it is | 





most charitable to believe that Mr. Cooper was out of | 


We certainly find his better self, and we 
hope, his truer self, in his earlier productions, which 
are redolent of the bracing atmosphere of the forest and 
the ocean, and which breathe a spirit of trust in 
humanity and reverence for the instincts of the universal 
heart. Destitute of the wisdom suggested by calm and 
unimpassioned contemplation, remarkably deficient in 
the power of consecutive reasoning, with no sense of 
the fine and subtle discriminations which are usually 
essential to the detection of truth, Mr. Cooper should 
never have forsaken his peculiar province of fictitious 
creation, to assume the office of a didactic writer on 
questions of ethics and politics, and his failure in this 
attempt was made more conspicuous by the brilliancy of 
It is 
painful to observe such utter worthlessness of endeavour 
in aman whose ability had raised him to an eminence 
which the most aspiring might envy. 

But now that his fame is entrusted to the impartial 
keeping of time, and submitted to the stern ordeal of 


| collective opinion, we may easily foresee that the dross 


which had mixed itself with the happier element of his | 
genius will passinto oblivion, and his record will remain | 


in brightness and purity among the rich and gifted | 


minds of which humanity gratefully cherishes the 
memorial.— New York Tribune. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 

1. OF BOOKS, &e. 
Tue map of France, which was begun in 1817, is not 
yet finished. It is to contain 258 sheets, of which 149 
are already published. There yet remains five years’ 
work in surveying, and nine years’ work in engraving, 
to be done. The total cost will exceed 400,000/. ster- 
ling. Up to this time 2,249 staff-officers have been 
employed in the work. We learn from Hanover that 
in the course of a revision of the archives of Celli, a box 
has been found containing a collection of important 
documents from the thirty years’ war—viz., part of the 
private correspondence of Duke George of Brunswick- 
Liineburg, with drafts of his own epistles, and original 
letters from Pappenheim, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Piccolomini. 





2. OF LITERARY MEN. 

Her Majesty has granted a pension of 1001. a year 
on the civil list to the family of the late Rev. James 
Seaton Reid, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
Glasgow, and author of the History of Presbyterianism 
in Ireland, besides other works on theology——Our 
readers will regret to learn that in consequence of the 


renowned “ Christopher North,” he has been obliged to 
make arrangements for dispensing with the delivery of 
his lectures on moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, at the ensuing session. Principal Lee is to 
undertake the duty for the learned Professor. 





‘ L e, and | Frederika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, was to start for 
and energy of delineation which is imparted only by | 


his loss, and took up his residence at Westchester, in | 


the vicinity of New-York. He remained in this place 


but a short time, when he removed to his patrimonial | 


estate in Cooperstown, and pursued in earnest his career 


as a writer of fiction. He had previously published his | 


maiden novel entitled Precaution, a work which gives | 


| 


home, in The Atlantic, on the 20th ult. Miss Bremer 
has been in America some two years, during which 
time she has travelled in all the Atlantic and Missis- 


. . . | sippi States, and has seen much of / rican society 
would have decided his reputation as a consummate | “PP ¢ I en much of American : 


and scenery. Soon after her return she will publish 
her notes and observations; and Mary Howitt will 
translate and publish, at London, an English edition. 
3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 

Efforts are now on foot in Boston and its vicinity to 
collect funds towards the erection of a bronze statue of 
Dr. Jenner, in London, in honour of his great discovery 
of vaccination. We are glad to hear that the Lords 














of the Treasury have at length consented to advance to 
Colonel Rawlinson the sum of 1,500/. to enable him to 
continue his explorations and exhumations in Assyria. 
Colonel Rawlinson is to proceed immediately to Bagdad, 
where he is the resident of the East India Company, 
and from thence he will go to any quarter where 
his directions may be needed, and where the best 
promises of future discoveries may be held ont, He 
will also keep open the works already commenced, but 
he is to act entirely independently of Mr. Layard. 
Lately, as the workmen were digging a foundation for a 
new house at the corner of Lawrence Pountney-lane, 
Cannon-street, city, they discovered, at the depth of 
twenty feet, several ancient Roman coins, in good pre- 
servation, as well as Roman pottery of an early date, 
which were most carefully preserved by Mr. William 
Stewart, foreman of the men, residing in King-street, 
Long-acre, as well as several other interesting relics 
belonging to the Romans. Mr. W. Parker Hammond, 
of the firm of Messrs. Hammond and Co., London, 
offers premiums of 50/. each for the best essays on the 
two following subjects:—“ 50/. for the best essay on 
China, embracing the following points:—The capabili- 
ties of that empire to consume the manufactures of 
Britain, and existing impediments thereto. The effect 
of the present British duties on tea on its consumption 
and on the China trade generally, and the probable 
influence thereon of a reduction of duty. The opium 
trade, and its effect on the commerce and morals of 
China and India. General remarks on the empire of 
Japan, and prospects of trade therewith. Suggestions 
as to the most efficient mode of extending Christianity 
in China. 501. for the best essay on the Eastern 
Archipelago, including the Philippines and the Gulf of 
Siam, embracing the following points:-—Piracy, its 
extent and effect on the price of Straits’ produce and 
the consumption of British manufactures. The best 
means of suppression or prevention. The commercial 
capabilities of the countries alluded to, and existing 
impediments to their expansion. Christianity, the best 
means of its extension therein.” The object of Mr. 
Hammond in offering these premiums is to promote the 
interests of religion and commerce in the China seas 
and Eastern Archipelago in connexion with the design 
of the Great Exhibition, and he proposes that the 
rewards should be given in cash or in gold medals of 
equal value, at the option of the successful competitors. 
Three or more competent and disinterested judges are 
to be appointed to decide upon the merits of the essay, 
and the last day of next June is fixed upon ag the 
limit within which manuscripts must be sent in, 














SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Man or Ton.—It is four o'clock, Regent- 
street begins to fill, yet even there, the observed of all 
observers, Sir Charles, seldom appears. His haunt is 
more select, nor besides his club in St. James’ Street, 
does he frequent other precincts than the neighbour- 
hood of Park Lane, and similar fashionable localities, 
where he dreads not the intrusion of the canatlle between 
the wind and his nobility. He isthe cynosure of all 
the women, the favourite model of the men, though 
placed in a region of his own, beyond competition ; like 
Orion, a gorgeous constellation only to be seen in the 
clearest and most sublimated—we do not mean_ the 
purest—atmosphere. Not to be reached by the herd 
of imitators of his own sex, it is astonishing how low he 
will stoop to recognise the notice of the fairer order 
indeed, his fame is strangely enhanced by the reporte 
universality of his attentions to every pretty face. His 
name has suffered no injury by more than once appear- 
ing in courts of law with heavy damages attached to 
it; these last rather illuminate his reputation, and may 
be regarded as Cupid’s stars of merit, though they rise 
in vice, and set in mortgages! You are expecting an 
Apollo in intellect and beauty, a Mars in courage, a 
Mercury in grace; yet he is none of these; Phidias 
would not have selected that stultified and sensual face 
for aught other than a model Satyr ; the contracted eye, 
the salacious lip, the hair half-curl, half-set, present a 
very Pan. He never said a witty thing in his life; 
his powers of mind are mediocre and superficial; his 
judgment exercises itself in fiats—by some men of fashion 
held indisputable—upon the ancle of an operatist and 
the exact flavour of Chablis ; yet he is run after by the 
women, who blush and adore him, by the men, who 
abuse and copy him! Heis the spoiled child of Fashion ; 
in her patronising influence lies the mystic spell, which 
binds to his inferior intellect the taste, sounder sense, 
and better feelings of his class; she it is, who has 


| invested that almost Gorgon head with power to look 


down the wondering mob of lesser men, with looks of 
stone, icy as his own soul. You ask for kis accomplish- 
ments;—he can gamble, race, drive, seduce; his 
principle is to gratify himself, his practice to destroy 
others, like the Upas—by the poison of his shadow !— 
in a word, he wears the best fitting coat and boot, the 
most recherché cravat, has a delicately formed hand, a 
cold heart,—would you have more >—From “‘ Sketches 
of Character,’ by Octavius Fareire Owen, M.A,, 
wn “* Sharpe’s Magazine,” 
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“ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE “DE EAD. 
mrEIWY KPOVOC, 
dy det pu’ apéoKey Tog KaTw, TOY EVOACE 
ixei yap alti Keioopat. 
Sophoel. Antig. vv. 
How do the Dead rise up before thy sight ? 
Unbidden guests in the deep hush of night, 
With fixed, reproachful eyes, 
Full of a sad surprise 
That now they come again, they mect no more 
The glad, fond greeting that they met of yore— 
Thus do they rise 


74—76. 


Or are they ever with thee on thy way, 
In dreams by night, in visions of the day, 
Growing so clear and full at quiet eve | 
That for awhile the heart forgets to grieve, 
Deeming that still it hath its treasure here, 

So present doth it seem, so Sreshly dear ? 

Do they go with thee through the city’s din, 

Like guardian-angels, saving thee from sin, 

When thy foot falls on paths thy soul would rue? 
Calming thy fevered heart with heavenly dew, 
When, proudly fighting in this world’s fierce strife, 
It recks not of that other, endless life ? 


Oh, cherish thou the memory of thy Dead, 
—’ Tis bitter to behold red lustre shed 

Upon the far-off Past so lavishly 

And then to mark that sailless, ‘sundering se a! 
But would’st thou have the sweet, sad sunlight f ude, | 
And yield yon green bright hills to night’s dull shade ? 


Hath it no whisper for thy weary heart? 

No tale of worlds where love-links never part ? 

What thought like this the soul of grief beguiles, 

When others seek their homes so rich in smiles— 

Thy day is longer, but its eve will come ; 

Thou, too, hast welcomes waiting thee at home? 
September aids 1851. RR. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


DEATHS. 

Coorer.— On the 14th September, at his residence, Cooper's- 
town (U. 8.), aged 62, Mr. James Fenimore Cooper, the 
distinguished American novelist. 

Dusois.—Recently, at Paris, aged 76, M. J. R. Dubois, Di- 
rector successively of the Gaité, the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
and the Opéra, under the Restoration, and author of a 
great variety of pieces played in the different theatres of 
Paris thirty or forty years ago. 

Huiun.—Recently, at Strasburg, Professor Hullin, Dean of 
the Faculty of Letters in that city. 

Savicny.—Recently, at Versailles, M. de Savigny, member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and known for his works on 
Zoology. 

SHERWooD.—On the 22nd September, 
Yelverton-place, Twickenham, Mrs. 
thoress, in her 77th year. 

Wincarp.—Recently, at Stockholm, in his 71st year, Dr. 
Thomas Wingard, Archbishop of Upsal, and Primate of the 
Kingdom of Sweden. Dr. Wingard had long occupied the 
chair of Sacred Philology at the University of Lund. 


at her residence, 
Sherwood, the au- 
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[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to THe Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. J 

The Sketcher’s Manual. By F. Howard. 

Vols. I., II., 1V., V., VIL of Shaw’s Zoology. 











List of New Books. 


Alison’s (A.) The Second Reformation, 2nd ed. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Anna ; or, Passages from a Home Life, enlarged ed. 4s. 6d. 

Armstrong’s (R.) English Composition, Part I. 8vo. 2s, cl. 

Bacon’s (Rev. H. B.) Lectures for Use of Sick Persons, fe. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Barnes’s (Rev. A.) Notes on Corinthians and Galatians, 4s. 

Bartol (B. H.) On Marine Boilers of the United States, 12s. 

Bascome’s (E., M.D.) History of Epidemic Pestilences, 8s. cl. 

Bibliotheca Classica, Vol. I., ‘‘Ciceronis Orationes, with a 
Commentary by G. Long, Vol. 1.” 8vo, 16s. cl. 

Binn’s (J.) Notes on the Agriculture of Lancashire, 8vo. 5s. 

Blake’s Scholar’s Companion and Fireside Reader, 1s. 6d. 

Boardman’s (H. A.) The Bible in the Family, post 8vo. 6s. 

Bohn’s Classical Library: Ovid's Metamorphoses, translated 
by Riley, 5s 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library: Didron’s Christian Iconog- 
raphy, translated by Millington, Vol. I. post 8vo. 5s. 
hn’s Scientific Library : Stockhardt’s Principles of Chem- 
istry, translated by Peirce, post &vo. 5s. cl. 

Bohn’s Standard Library : Neander’s yg of the Planting 
of the Christian Church, Vol II., post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Books for the Rail, &c.: Kossuth, otlaue and Character. 
l1s.; Magic of Industry, The Good Genius that turned 
Eversthing into Gold, new ed. fe. 8vo. 2s. 

Brooke’s (Rev. T., B.A.) The Lord’s Day, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Browne's (R. W ~ M. A.) History of Classical Literature, 
2 vols. 28s. 

Burton’s (R. F.) Scinde; or the Unhappy Valley, 2 vols. 21s, 

Burton’s Sindh, and the "Races in Valley of the Hindus, 12s. 

Carpenter's (W. B.) Manual of Physiology, 2nd ed. 12s. 6d. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People, Vol. II., 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 

Chambers’s Educational Course : Eeloge ex Q. Horatii 
Flacci Poematibus, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Chambers’s Library for Young People, Vol. XIX. : 
of Scotland, 18mo. 1s. bds. 

Chantrey’s (Sir F.) Memorials, by J. Holland, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cheever’s (Rev. H. T.) Island World of the Pacific, 1s. 6d. 

— (The), edited by J. and C. Watt, Vol. I., new series 


History 


Clayton’s (Rev. C., M.A.) Occasional Sermons, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Clements’s (G.) Customs Guide and British Tariff, 1851-2, 
12mo. 68, 

Cobbin’s Condensed Commentary of the Bible, 8th ed. 21s, 

Companions of my Solitude, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Conviction: a Tale, by B, Clarke, Esq., 3 vols, 8yo, 31s. 6d. 





| Hine’s (Rev. 


| Holden’s (L.) Manual of Dissection of Hum: 


Cottle’s @. M.) Manual of Human Physiology for Students, 


6s. cl. 
Couling’s (S.) Our Labouring Classes, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Dalzel's Analecta G reca Minora, by Rev. I. T. White, 6s. 
Dickenson’s (J., M.A.) Flora of Liverpool, 8vo. 5s. cl, 


Early Dew upon the Tende r Plant, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Elliot’s (J.) Practical Mathematics, Part IL. : 
and Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Ellis’s (Hercules) The Rhyme Book, royal 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Vol. XVIII.: Early 

History, 8s. 
rland befor e the Norman Conquest, !8mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
by G. B. Wheeler, 5s. 
by C. Derro de Morada, 





E 

Euripides’ Hecuba, with Notes, &e., 

Exculpation of Baroness von Beck, 
2s. 6d. 

Field’s (W.) The Scrap Book, 2nd ed. royal 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Gairdner (W. T., M.D.) On Bronchitis, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1351, new edit. 7s. 6d., plates 
10s 6d. 

Gazewell 

Gleig’s School Series: 
Tate, Is. 

Glen’s (W. C.) Aets relating to Relief of Px 
2s. 6d. 

Grindrod’s (R. B., LL.D.) Bacchus, new ed. 8vo. 5s. el. 

Gully’s Water Cure in Chronic Disease, 4th ed. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Half-Heurs of English History, edited by C. Knight, Vol I, 
8vo. 3s. 

Hall's (W.) Diamond Map of the Latin Syntax, in case, Is. 

Harmony of the Gospels Displayed, edited by a Clergyman, 
16s. cl. 

Heather (J. F.) On Descriptive Geometry, with plates, 2s. 

A.) Life on the Plains of the Pacific, Oregon, 





’s (B.) Every-day Astronomy, 12mo. 5s. cl 
First Three Books of Euclid, by eA 


or passed in 1851, 


7s. 6d. cl. 

in Body, 4s. 

Homer’s Iliad, Books 1, 6, 20, 24, with Vocabulary, by J. 
Fergusson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Hoskins’s (G. A.) Spain as it is, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Household Words, conducted by C. Dickens, Vol. III. 

Jackson's (J., M.A.) Sinfulness of Little Sins, 5th ed. en 

Jebb’s (J., D.D) Life, by Rev. C. Forster, 3rd ed. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Johnson’s (E., M.D.) Life, Health and Disease, 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Jowett’s Christian Visitor, Psalms to Malachi, 3rd ed. 3s. 6d. 

Knight’s (C.) Cabinet Shakspeare, Vol. IX., re-issue, ls. 6d. 

Knight's (C.) National Shakspeare, Comedies, Vol. IT. 7s. 6d. 

Krasinski’s Religious History of Sclavonic Nations, 10s. 6d. 

Lady Avice: a Story of the Day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, fc. 8vo. 132 vols. reduced to 
197. 19s., vols. separate, 3s. 6d. each. 

Latham’s (R. G.) Man and his Migrations, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl 

Library of Health, Vol. I. : Johnson's (E.) 
Disease, fe. 8vo. ls. 6d. swd. 

Library for Times, Vol. IIL: 
ls. 6d. el. 

Light in Darkness, 5th edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl 

Livy, Books 1 to3, English Notes, by Rey. A. Faussi tt, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s (H. W.) Evangeline, square, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Select Extracts from, 3s. 6d. 

Longfellow‘s Poetical Works, new edit. with Illustrations, 


Hinton’s Test of Experience, 


6s. 6d. 
Macdougal’s Outlines Descriptive of Modern Geography, 
2s. 6d. ¢ 


Mackay’s Tales of a Traveller at Home and Abroad, 2s. 6d. 

Maddock (A. B., M.D.) On Diseases of the Chest, 5s. 6d. cl. 

Mair's Introduction to Latin Syntax, corrected by Dr. Carson, 
3s. 

Mangin’s (Rey. G.) Miscellaneous Essays, roy. 
Marsh’s (H., D.D.) Comparative View of 
England and Rome, 4th ed. with Appendix, fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Mary and her Mother, 5th ed. 18mo., 2s. 6d. cl. 

Melly’s Khartoum and the Blue and White Niles, 2 v. 2Is. cl. 

M‘Micking’s Recollections of Manilla and the Philippines, 
21s. cl. 

Montgomery’s (R., M.A.) The Christian Life, 4th ed. 5s. cl. 

Mould’s (R. A., M.A.) The Order for Visitation of the Sick, 
5s. 6d. 

Mrs. Matthews; or Family Mysteries, 
Trollope, 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Murray’s Reading for the Rail: The Chace, by Nimrod, Is. ; 
Essays from Zhe Times, 12mo, 48.; Mahon’s The Forty- 
Five, 3s. bds. 

Newenham’s Antiquated Spots round Cheltenham, 8vo. 2s. 

Paget’s (F. E.) Tales of the Village, 1 v. new ed. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Paley’s (W.) Evidences of Christianity, new ed. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Parlour Library, Vol. LXVI.: The Convict, by James, 1s. 6d. 

Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, 10s. 6d. 

Paterson’s (W.) Practical Statutes, 1851, 12mo. 7s. el. 

Paul’s (H. H.) The Young Chemist, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Phillip’s Translation of Pharmacopceia Londinensis, 1851, 
12s. 6d. 

Pinnock’s Analysis of Scripture History, 
5th edition, 3s. 6d. 

Popular Library, Vol. XLII.: Two French Artists in Spain, 
translated by MacFarlane, fc. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Popular Poems, selected by Elizabeth Parker, 3rd ed. 2s. 6d. 

Port-Royal Logic, with Introduction, &c., by T. S. Baynes, 
B.A. 2nd ed. enlarged, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl 

Railway Library, Vols. XXXVI. and XXXVII. 
Scottish Cavalier, 2s. 

Recollections of the Great Exhibition, 1851, 24 Views of the 
Interior of the Crystal Palace, 3/. 3s. tinted, 87. 8s. coloured. 

Robertson's History of Reign of Charles the Fifth, 18s. 

Robertson's Works, with Life, &c. by D. Stewart, 2/. 14s. 

Roth's (M.) Prevention, &c. of Chronic Diseases, 8vo. 10s. 

Rowland On the Nature, &c. of Softening of the Brain, 5s. 

Ryde’s (E.) Hydraulic Tables, roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Ryle’s (Rev. J. C.) Home Truth, 3rd ed. revised, 3s. 6d. 

Sallust literally Translated, by H. ag “- D. 12mo. 2s. 

Sandboys’ (Mr. and Mrs.) Adventures, by H. Mayhew and | 
G. Cruikshank, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Schmid’s Henry von Eichenfels, by Falck. Lebahn, 3s. 6d. 

ee (W. J.) Prognostic Astronomer, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Smith’s (A.) Olympus, a Sketch of Classical Mythology, 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Smith’s (D.) ) Dyer’s Instructor, 12mo. reduced to 15s. cl. 

Smith's (D.) Practical Dyer’s arg 8vo. reduced to 2/, 2s 

Soft Showers on the Opening Bud, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Staffordshire Legend, &c. fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Stepping-stone to Biography, by a Mother, 18mo. ls. swd. 

Sterling's (J.) Life, by T. Carlyle, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 


12mo. 7s. 6d. 


a Novel, by Mrs. 


Old Testament, 





: Grant's 


Stewart’s (W. G.) Glen Urquhart Songs, with Accompani- | 


ment for Pianoforte, 4to. 4s. swd. 
Strickland’s Tales and Stories from History, 6th ed. 8vo. 5s. 
Strickland’s (A.) Lives of Queens of England, Vol. III., 12s. 
Symon’s Law relating to Merchant Seamen, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Tales of a London Parish, edited by Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, 
5s. cl. 
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| Thompson (E. P. 
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| World, at the following prices:—ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., 
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Taylor’s Present of Mistress to Young Servant, 2s. 6d. cl 
Tayl ~ (W. C.) Ancient and Modern India, revised by 

- Mac kenna, E sq., 2nd ed. post 8vo. 12s. « 
ker’s Courser’s Annual and Stud Book, 
Welsh, 21s. 
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On the Passions of Animals, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Thomson’s (Rev. T.) History of Scotland, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds., 
4s. cl. gilt. 

Traveller’s Library, No. VIII. : Ranke's History of the 
Popes, &c., by Macaulay, square, ls. swd. 

Triumph (The), or Coming Age of Christianity, edited by 
Morgan, 3s. 6d. 

Tupper’s (M. F.) Proverbial Philosophy, 11th edit. 8yvo. 7s. 

Tyas'’s Flowers and Heraldry, with coloured plates, 12s. cL, 
16s. mor. 

Wardrop On the Nature, &c. of Diseases of the Heart, 12s. 

Ward’s (J.) World in its Workshops, complete, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


= Lily and the Bee, an Apologue of the Crystal 
lace, 58. 
Webb" 's (Mrs.) Julamerk : a Tale of the Nestorian Christians, 
5s. 6d. 


Wharton’s Principles of Conveyancing, with Forms, &c. 21s. 
Whiting’s (W.) Rural Thoughts and Scenes, with other 
Poems, 6s. 
Wilke’s The Popes, an Historical Summary, 8vo. 9s. 60. cl. 
Wilson On Diseases of the Skin, 3rd ed. 12s. cl., plates, 30s. 
Woodward's Familiar Introduction to Polarize ad | ght, 3s. 
ht’s (J.) Poetry, Sacred and Profane, 8vo. 10e el. 
Wright’s Sket hes of Modern Irreligion and Infidelity, 28. 6d. 
Wyatt’s (M. Digby) Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, a Series of Illustrations, Part L, folio, 7s. 6d. wrapper. 
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QIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty 3 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 
Bowels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affec- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and by all 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through. 
out the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6¢., 3s. 6d., 53, 6d., 
lls., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s 
each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,’ 
and to see that his name is stamped on each label in green 
ink, as follows:—‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 





Fine Congou T 
Rare Souchong 








Good 
Rare 





Finest Ja- 








HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapet 

Hail, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the lith of Janwary, 1850, 
To Professor HoLtoway. 

S1n,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 
A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY 

OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Sir, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five yearsI 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, togethe 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


(Signed) 

(frequently called EDWARD). 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
4s. 6d., 
33s. each Box. There is a considerable 

saving by teking the larger sizes 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


CFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


DIRECTORS. BANKERS. MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Ratra Tuomas Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury N. M‘Cann, Esq., Parliament Street. 
B. Cuanv er, Esq., Jun., Sherborne. Branch. | SOLICITOR. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell Square. auorrors. Wim Cottey, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 
James Macautay, Esq., 28, Chancery Lane. E. E. P. Kersey, Esq., Salisbury. PROCTOR. 


Henry Pavwt, Esq., 33, Devonshire Place, 
Portland Place. 
Rosert Youne, Esq., Battle. 


James Hutton, Esq., Moorgate Street. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
F, G. P. Netson, Esq. 


Henry Pircuer, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
W. Nerson, Esq. 





POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 





Holders of Policies on Leasenoxps, or for Repemprion or MortGace or Loans, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any 
time after five Premiums have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PALD, 


with the profits accumulated upon policies on the participating scale. 


The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 

When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur 
chaser or his family. 

This Society enables the holder of a lease to secure the repayment of his 
purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual payment during 
its continuance. Thus making it equal in value to a freehold. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 


in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society secures to a tenant the sum required for this 
purpose. 


A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 

But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 
THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 

for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 

almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 
~ Should the holder of the Policy be desirous of dropping it, he may do so at any 
time after five years, and will then be entitled to receive back from the Society the 
entire amount of premiums which have been paid upon the Policy, with the profits 
that have been divided upon it. 

Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 

tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 
Assurance of Lifeholds. 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 

Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 

lst. Poticres INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS QF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS’ 

ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 

2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 

months from the date of the Policy. 
3rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 
of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 

4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed. 

5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 

the option of the assured. 

The Society will also grant Annurtres IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 

PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 


Redemption of Mortgages and Loans. 

| When persons borrow they seldom make provision for the liquidation of their 
| debt, because they cannot advantageously invest at interest and compound interest 
| a few pounds annually, and mortgazees will not be paid off by small instalments. 
} The Society provides for this by granting Repemprion Porrcres, by which, on 
| payment of a small annual premium, they agree to pay off the mortgage or debt at 
| the end of such number of years as may be desired, and they will also further agree 
| that if the insurer dies the payment of the premium shall cease, and the debt be 
; then redeemed, so as to relieve his family from the charge, and secure his property 
to them unincumbered. 

Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 

The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 

The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Asswre such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 

Security of Members of Building Societies. 

The only objection to Building Societies is, that if a member dies before his 
property is redeemed, his family have to continue the payments, often to their great 
inconvenience. This Society removes this objection by granting Policies by which 
they agree, for a small annual premium, to pay the remainder of the subscriptions 
should the member die before the property is redeemed. 

The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

The Society undertakes the 

Guarantee and Collection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

} This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time im advance. It 
| will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 


Agents are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Persons 
desirous of becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 


Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE OF ANNUAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Prorerty AssuRANCE AND Trust Society to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of Freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 


N. B.—The Policy may be discontinued at any time after five years, and the holder will be entitled to receive back the TOTAL AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID upon it. 
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NOTICE.—Persons desirous of effecting Assurances of Life or Property, or having their Rents, Tithes, or Trust Monies Collected or Guaranteed, will be supplied with 


all the necessary forms and instructions, post free, on application to the SecreTary, at the Offices, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
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he’. D. HULBERT’S TREA TIS SES. 
—ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY, 
Vol., price 3s. 

“The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He 
disputes with great success upon the Roman figment of Ex- 
treme U netion, and his panacea on Education is a very sen- 
sible one.”— Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 

“A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. Wecan safely say th: at 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 








in One 








| to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, 


writings—a practical useful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to | 


the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would reli England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.” — Portsmouth Times. 

* 4A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr, Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”— Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. 








His book is 


edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- | 


culated toafford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 
charm is its perspicuity; for he is profound without being 
mysterious.” — The Era. 

“With the vast majority of the people thrown on the 
world, we say il, with confidence and earnestness, that the only 
way to set this house in order, is to reduce Taxation and the 
National Debt — doing both if possible, but by no means 
omitting the latter.”—7imes of Aug. 4, 1851. 

“* Vectigalia’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we re- 
joice to see that it is attracting public attention. Were all 
the church pulpits filled with men like him, there would not 
be so many empty pews. * « * He proves most 
incontestibly that a truly religious ‘Education’ is utterly 
impossible, unless it is accompanied by a good, sound, and 
efficient secular ‘ Education.’ The treatise on ‘E migration’ 
is conceived in the same spirit. ba * every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase 
these excellent works, 
sary truths, thanks:—cordial thanks, Mr. 
Free Press. 

The Critic, The Christian Times, The Watchman, The Leader, 
The Nonconformist, and many other organs of opinion, have 
most warmly commended ‘‘ Education,” &c.; and The Critic 
says of “ Ordination,” &c., 
much learning and considerable powers of reflection and of 
reasoning to his task, and the volume will not be read with- 
out profit, even by those who may dissent from his views.” 


London: Painter, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers. 
REVERSION 


| AW 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 


30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
In shares of 257. each. Not more than 
at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 
This society was partly formed three years 
great number of shares were subscribed; but the 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 
The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 
priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 
society whose design has met with such extensive support. 


Hulbert.” — Sheffield 





and a 


ago, 


Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, is 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 


Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 
&@ separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 
profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

Me plan is shortly as follows :— 

. The Law Reversionary Interest and Inve 
“2 be formed of holders of shares of 25/. each. 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2. Calls not to exeeed 1J. per share, 
than three months. 

3 The business to be conducted at the office 
establishment of the Law Property Assurance 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4, The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commis- 
sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 

5. To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Revers‘onary Interests and Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make provision for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

6. For persons having money which they desire to invest 
both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 


stment 


Deposit, 
nor at less intervals 
and 


with 


Policies of 


ARY INTEREST | 


| with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 


For your bold statements and neces- | 


“‘ The reverend author has brought | 


12. to be called for | 





MISS CORNER’S THIRTEEN HISTORIES, 
ADAPTED TO SCHOOLS and 
£\ FAMILIES, pleasantly written, and often an agreeable | 


contrast to those dry epitomes with which children are so | 


often teased.’ 
Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted nee rm English and Foreign 


Anthorities ; such as Grote, Thirlwall, — Antiquities, 
&e. &e. With Map and C tle gical Table, 3s. bound. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign Authorities. With Questions 
and a Map of the 
und in cloth, lettered. 


ENGLAND 


'— Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. b 
CORNER’S HISTORY of 
and WALES; with five Plates, Map, and C 
3s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 4s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 


6d. ; or, with the 





IRELAND ; 


with the Questions 


Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


PJOYAL 
CARPETING.—The public 
directed to this Manufacture. 
of design, durability, 


VICTORI A FEL T 


attention is particularly 
TheCarpeting combines beauty 
imperviousness to dus 1 economy 














in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well est ed with 
the trade and the public, and can be purt 1 at all the 
respectable Carpet Houses in J.cadon, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. ; 

| The PATENT Se nE CLOTE COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 
LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also mene acture P —- 1 and 
Embossed Table Covers in the swest dé i indow 


gical Table. 
| 


's. 6d. | 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and} 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; | 


or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 
Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps 
and Plates, well bound, 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, & NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, 


3s. 6d. 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 
POLAND & the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. 
A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, fre 


eC 
’ 


"THe FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND that should b 











e placed in the hands of a Child 
By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back 
Decdie ius wena Pane P l ge Type 

Just published with numerous Illustrations, price Is 
sewed, or Is. 6d. bound, the Sixth Edition, enlarged, of the 

| PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss Corner.—Also, by the sam 
Author, at the same price, with M VEKY CHILD’S 
| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With Questions to each Chapter 


then de- | 


for the use of junior cl 


PAPA and MAMMA’S 


isses, 


EASY L ESSONS 








| in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
paper cover, and ls. 6d. clot By — MARIA SAR- 
GEANT; after the same style and manner as Miss Cx r’s 


| Play Gramm 
the | 


| Globes, 


Society | 


and by the | 





ir. 


CHARLES B UTL ER’S G UIDE to 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE-;; an « Cate m of the most 
useful information, Is 6d. ween P in cloth—CHARLFS 
BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the 


Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or without the and Use of the 


ls. 6d. bound. 

London: DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-street ; LONGMAN, 
Stmpkin, HAmitron, and WuitTaker, Paternoster-row ; 
Teea, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers. 


M ips 





MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Some unty 
Lithographic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 
i pe SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 

A Series of Twelve the Ist of every 


» one to be issued on 








Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thi ck Felt f . Pe 


slishing. 








ie. &c. 

Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
Wholesale Warehouses 8 , Love-lane, Woo eet, London. 
T HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A 


























Valuable, Newly-Invented very small Powerful 
WAISTC OAT-POC KET GLASS, the size of a Walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
miles, which is found to be invaluable at the Exhibition, and 
to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEFPERs. 

TELESCOPES.—A New and most Important Invention in 
Telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers, t some, 
} 34 inches, with ra eye piece, will show distinctly 
Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and the Double Stars. They 
supersede every othe 1, and are of all sizes forthe waist- 
; coat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera and 
| Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minute object 
can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant 
Invaluable Newly-invented Preserving SP E CTACLE S; 
Invisible and all kind of Acoustic Instruments for relief of 
extreme deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opti and Aurists, 39, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite fork Hotel 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


6 he PROCESS of ICE BEING 
MADE in ONE MINUTE, 











without the f Ice, has 

elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhi t her 

most gracious approval and unbounded astonish by 

foe AND C0.'® PATEM! FREEZING MAC HINES, 

whict e now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 
as also art > various MACHINES enu 


| Dessert Ice 


by Miss | 
on application. | 





MALTI RS’S P ATENT FREEZING MAC! HINE, | 
and Rock Ice from Spring Water, a1 
Wine, &c., at at 





cost. 








BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER. ICE PERCOLATING 
FUNNEL. 

EN <> LED WINE REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, 

MASTERS'S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREI ZING 
und COOLING JUG. for produ ing pure Ice fr 
Water in five minutes, at th cost of 2d., in the hotte st cl ma 

| Price 30s., and upwards. 
COOLING DEC ANT R, or CLARET JI COOLING 





and FREEZING FILTERER. 














COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &c., & 
The PUBLI¢ = reenees ly INVITED to SEI PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, the above machines, wit! the 
iid of I the same process as exhibi Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, the Crystal 
where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
tock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and COw’S 
pal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 

technic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
} RATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 





and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
} us, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
ion, that it may be used in the dining-room. By the 

















addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beve sis produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 
N. Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 
Also, MASTERS and CO.’"S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 
CLEANING MACHINE, meteor in six different sizes, 
} to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 


Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 

| to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Pro rietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these days of * Gre at Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical | 


| believe will be found well worthy the 


large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of | 


doing so than in such 
Others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds 
secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, 
fitably employed. 


are 


to be pro- 


a society which differs from all | 
and | 


Any persons may be members of it, | 


80 that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a | 


desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for itself the still greater advantages resulting 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Pri operty 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 
HERBERT COX, 

Secretary, pro tem. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Interest 

and Investment Society. 

GENTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot me 

the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus. 
Yours, &c. 
Name . deve ctiocereses Cee eeees 
Address .....-.... 06 00 bs 00-00 ce cece does te oe 


N.B.—Unless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
be returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters, 


shares in 





genius of this fair county is cap sble of accomplishing ; 
under this impression they have determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which they have every reason to 
patronage of those to 


whom it is respectfully dedicated. This “‘ Exhibition of 
{Musical} Industry” was opened on the Ist of July, and will | 
continue open twelve months, on the expiration of which it 
will “ positively close.” Tickets, Single Copies, ls.; The 


Series, 10s. Among the contributions — announced are 


and | 


| urning 


order.— Price 35s. to 6d. 6s. 
MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 
STREET, 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


QAM EL,BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
h TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill, having attained a world-wide fame, are 
‘mined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 








of ‘18 51, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 
of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in d and a 
superb magnificence in every description of cloth that 

will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, on 


own nation, that the Martof 8 AML E L, 
gantic and wonderful tailoring esté ablish- 


to their 
BROTHERS, is a gi 
ment. 


SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of charging 


| separately for the material and making continued as here- 


Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM, Mr. J. G. JONES, Mr. J. G. | 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W———,, and Mr. WOODLEY. 


The work will be printed on full-sized music paper, for 
the Pianoforte, each Po'!ka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented title-page. The one issued is by Mr. 
PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sent to Mr. WoopLEY, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

London Agents: Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 
tegent-street. 

The WEST of ENGLAND and the EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. Two 
Books, post 8vo., with Lithographs and Woodcuts. 

In the press, 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND candidly 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED. By the Rev. JOHN 
PRIDHAYM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. One large volume, 
demy 8vyo. 

Preparing for publication, 

FARMING IN SOMERSET. Bya 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8yo., with Lithographs, 
Maps, and other Illustrations. 





| tobefore. 


The following is an exemplification of the system :—For a 
Coat 1 superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs li. 1s., 
making and trimmings, 20s. ; Coat complete, 2/. ls. For a 
Vest, = superfine cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 
4s. ldd., making and trimmings, 6s. 0d.; Vest complete, 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. ld., making 
and trimmings, 6s. 6d.; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d.. Suit 
complete, 32. 11s. 23d. 

The Ready-made Department abounds with the choicest 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 2ls. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s. to 
30s. ; superior, 33s. to 42s; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 

PALETOTS.—Saxony Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, &c. 
lined with silk, 24s. (this coat can be worn either as a frock 
or over-coat) ; Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 
13s. ; Cashmere ditto, 14s. to 20s. 

OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 
fine green or black cloth, 16s. 6d. to 28s. ; the Oxonian or 
Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or fancy doeskin trousers, 
9s. to 14s.; allthe new styles, 16s. to 22s, Boys’ hussar 
suits, 22s. ; tunic suits, 21s. ; jackets, 9s. 6d. 

SAMUEL, "BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the 
Old Bailey. —Patterns, &e. sent free. 
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Just published, a NEW WORK by E LIHU BURRITT, the | 
American Blacksmith, 
PPBAce PAPERS for the PEOPLE, | 
consisting of thirty-six interesting Essays. By ELIHU 
BURRITT. 12mo. price Is. 


London: Cartes GILPIN, 5 Bis shopsgate- street Without. 


12mo., sewed, the Thirteenth Thousand, price le, 
PAR KS from the ANVIL. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 
“These are sparks indeed of singular brilliancy. 
Friend, . 
“They deserve to be stereotyped, and to form part of the 
standard literature of the age. _ Kentish Independent. 
London : Cuar.ies Gitrin, 5, Bishopsgate- nenntedl Without. 


=i ae Post 8vo., — price 5s., 
— in ENGLAND: 
Character, and Extent, as developed from 1801 


1848. By THOMAS FLINT. ; i \ 
“We thank Mr. Flint for his volume. It is written in a 


By 


"%— British | 


its Relation, 
to 





philosophical spirit, and the inquiry to which he has devoted 
so much time has evidently been conducted 
patience and candour.”—Freeholder. 

London: Cnartes Gitpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Fep. 8vo , price 6s., 
‘THE SPANISH PROTESTANTS, 
and their Persecution by Philip IJ. An Historical | 
Work. By Senor Don ADOLFO de CASTRO. Translated 
from the original Spanish by THOMAS PARKER. 

“A dreadful indictment of the Papal system—a fearful 
commentary on the Romish priesthood, and a terrible warn- | 
ing to mankind.”—British Banner. 

London: CHARLEs GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without 





Seventh Thousand, sewed, price ls., 
y = «ae . 1 
VOICE from the FORGE. By | 
ELIHU BURRITTI. With a Portrait, being a Sequel 
to Sparks from the Anvil. 

“In every line coined from the reflecting mind of the 
Blac ksmith of Massachusetts, there is a high philosophy and 
philanthropy genuine and pure. His sympathies are uni- 
versal, his aspirations are for the ha appiness of all, and his 
writings are nervous, terse, and vigorous.’ 
London: CuHaARLEs GILprn, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


12mo., 





Fourth Edition, price 1s., 


OICES from the CROWD. Revised, 
with additional Poems. By CHARLES MACKAY, 
Esq. 

“ Bold and energetic; full of high thoughts and manly as- 
pirations.”—Chambers’s Journal. 

‘These are the utterances of a man who has caught, and | 
who expounds, the spirit of his age. They are noble, and, 
indeed, glorious productions, teeming with the spirit of | 
truth and humanity.”—Noltingham Review. 

London : 5, ‘Bishopagate -street Without. 


ae — 


CHARLES GILPIN, 


Royal 18mo., cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., 


UNT JANE’S VERSES for| 

CHILDREN. By Mrs. T. D, CREWSON. Illustrated | 

with Twelve highly finished Engravings, from designs by | 
H. Anelay. 

“This little book first catches attention by its elegant 
appearance, gay in crimson and gold, beautifully printed, 
and illustrated by numerous wood-cuts from very artistic 
designs, by Ar lay, and of a high order of execution; the 
literature of the volume is, however, superior to all its other 
merits.”—Nonconformist. 

London: Cuarues GILrry, 5, B sishopsgate ¢ stree t W ithout. 


8v0., cloth, P price 10s. 6d., 


HE HISTORY of CHURCH LAWS 

in ENGLAND, from A.D. 602 to 1850; with a Sketch 

of Christianity from its first Introduction into Britain till the 

Arrival of Augustine in A.D. 597. By the Rev. EDWARD 
MU SCUTT. 

** Any and every Protestant who can either buy or borrow 
this book—which has been the labour of years—may learn 
in a week the whole history and mystery of the Draco Code 
of craft and cruelty, and thus may judge for himself what 
the Vatican means by restoring Canon Law in England.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

London: CHARLES GILPIN, 


Post 8yvo., cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ALLEN, 
F.R.S. 
Chapel. 

‘** A character at once so devout and humble, so just and 
generous, in a word so truly great, seldom, indeed, does it 
fall to the lot of the biographer to delineate. * * * The | 
book is one of those productions whic. it seems impossible 
to read without becoming wiser and better.”—Bath and | 
Cheltenham Gazette. 

“We can warmly recommend the book to all, both to those 
who love to trace the workings of genius, and to those who 
desire to be guided by the example of virtue.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

London : 





5, Bishopsgate- street Without. 





CHARLES GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Post 8ve., cloth. price 5s., 


AT ra ‘ 
EFORMATORY SCHOOLS for the 
CHILDREN of the PERISHING and DANGEROUS 
CLASSES, and for JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By MARY 
CARPENTER. 

“We trust that this volume will receive the attention 
which is due alike to its own high merits, and to the un- 
speakably important problem which it undertakes to solve.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 

“In seven brief but terrible chapters she discusses some of 
the darkest problems that perplex jurists and statesmen in 
our day and generation—the actual state of the juvenile 
population.”’"— Athenceum, 


London: Caartes GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate-street Withont. 





with great | 


} Bach's 


| Beethoven's 9 Symphonies (Piano), 


| Handel 


| Rossini’s Stabat Mater (Latin and English), 


By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of Suey | 


| Warren’s Instructions for the Organ (second 


| Beethoven's 17 


lishers to the 





Post 8vo., price 5s., 


I EGENDS of the ISLES, and other 
4 Poems. By CHARLES MACKAY, E 

“Finer specimens of elevated lyrical poetry have not 
appeared since Campbell prod luced his inimitable war odes. 
They are highly original in conception, and have an easy 
strength and felicity of expression that are seldom seen in 
modern poetry.” —Chambers’s Journal. 
London: CHAanLes GILPIN » Bishopagate-strest Without. 


Secon d Ex liti tion, in feap. 8v0. , price ‘As. cloth, 


HE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- 
SION; or, Essays on Subjects connected with the 
higher part of Education. 
“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable 
volume; one of the most graceful and useful of books.” 
Church and State Gazette. 


* A volume, 
orthodox principles, 
lated to be eminently useful.” 

“Full of good sense and good feeling. 
Literary Journal. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
and — lligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she discusses."’— Weekly News. 

“The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 
of all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on religious faith.’—Christian Times. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN and LoNGMANS. 


M ESsk COCKS’S 
4 MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, to be had of all Music- 


and thus, under God’s blessing, 
Christian Remembrancer. 


”—The Critic: London 





| sellers. 


Warren’s Chanter’s Hand Guide, 375 Chants. 
2d. each. 
Warren’s P: 
each 2s. 
Albrechtsberger’s Theoretical Works, 2 vols. 
Bach’s (J. 8.) 48 Pre ludes and 48 Fugues. 

fingered by Czerny, 1 vol., 31s. 6d. 
J.S.) Art of Fugue, by Czerny, | vol. 15s. 
Bach’s (J.S.) Piano Works, 6 vols., 15s. each. 
Bach’s (J. S.) Organ Works (J. Bishop), each vol. 15s. 
Czerny’s Piano-Forte School, 4 vols., 3ls. 6d. each. 


5s., or 34 Nos. 


salmody, in Score. Nos. 2d. each, in 2 vols. 


8vo., 42s. 
New edition, 


| Czerny’s School of Practical Composition, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. | 
} 


each. 

Hamilton's Dictionary 
edition. 

Clarke's Catechism of Music, Is. 


of 3500 Musical Terms, ls. 36th 

23rd edition. 

by Kalkbrenner, price 
73s. 6d. 

3eethoven’s Master-Pieces (Piano), 
or in books, each 33s., 4s., and 5s. 

Handel’s Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Samson, and Judas Mac- 
cabeus. By John Bishop. 15s. each. 

*s Acis and Galatea, 4 Coronation Anthems, Dettingen 
te Deum, Utrecht ditto, all 12s. each, and Utrecht Jubilate, 
10s. 6d. (J. Bishop.) 

Handel's Messiah, by Czerny, (Piano.) 

Hadyn’s Creation, by J. Bishop. 15s. 

Haydn’s Seasons, by Clementi. 21s. 

Horsley’s Vocal Harmony (Glees, &c.), 6 vols. 
18s, each. 

Boyce’s Cathedral] Music (J. Warren), 3 vols., 

Kent’s Anthems and Services, by Sturges. 


Czerny, 5 vols. 21s. each, 


15s. 


large folio, 


126s. 
3 vols., each 21s, 


| Herzog’s Practical Organist, is books, 3s. 6d. each. 
| Corelli’s 48 Trios for 2 Violins and Bass, 24s. 


Corelli’s 12 Solos for Organ or Piano, by Czerny, 10s. 6d. 

Corelli’s 12 Concertos, ditto, by Billington, 10s. 6d. 

Mozart’s 10 Quartetts (2 Violins, ditto, and Bass), 42s. 

Mozart’s 6 + semen tts, 42s 

Mozart’s 6 Symphonies (Duetts for Piano), 42s.; Solos 30s., 
by Czerny. 

Mozart’s Ditto, for Piano, Violin, Flute, and Bass, by Cle- 
menti, 42s. 

Campagnoli’s Method for the Violin, by J. Bishop, 24s. 

Drouet’s Method for the Flute, 15s. 

Dubourg on the Violin, 1 vol. 12mo., 5s. 

Nicholson's Beauties for the Flute, 4 vols., 21s. each. 

Clementi’s Collection of 350 Glees, Catches, Canons, 
4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Cherubini’s Theoretical Works, by Hamilton, 2 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Reissiger’s 8 Trios (Piano, Flute, Bass) ; Ditto (Piano, Violin, 
Bass), 52s. 6d. each arrangement. 

Haydn’s 12 Symphonies, for Piano, Violin, Flute, and Bass, 
by Czerny, 66s. 

Haydn’s Ditto. as Piano Duetts, by Ditto, 100s. 

Haydn’s 83 Quartetts, for 2 Violins, Tenor and Bass. 
126s, 

Warren's Beauties, S 
Soft Movements, a 


&c., 


4 vols., 


acred Voluntaries, 
ll for the Organ, 4 vols., 


Church Ditto, and 

each 21s. 

by J. Warren, 
12s. 

Ditto for Piano, by Czerny, 10s. 6d. 

Spohr’s School for the Violin (only complete copy), by J. 
Bishop, 31s. 6d. 

Kalkbrenner on Harmony (for the Pianist), by R. L. Cocks, 
12s. 

Rinck’s Organ School (S. Wesley and J. Bishop), 1 vol., 36s. 

Rinck’s Organ Works (J. Bishop), in Parts, 3s., 4s., and 5s. 
each. 

edition), 4s. 

Warren’s 144 Gregorian Chants, 1 vol. 12s. 

Warren's Interludes and Psalms, 4s. and 6s. each. 

Warren’s 144 Cathedral Chants, | vol. 12s. 

Quartetts, for Stringed Instruments, by 
Rousselot, 126s. 

Beethoven’s Quintetts and Trios, by Ditto, 52s. 6d. 

Clare's Psalmody, 4 vols., each 9s., or 12 parts, each 3s. 

Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Piano (24th edition), 


4s. 

Mende Issohn’ s 6 Sonatas, on Pedal Organs, 31s. 6d. 

Weber’s (Godfried) complete Theatrical Works, edited by 
John Bishop, 42s 

Bishop (John) 93 Chants, Is. 4d. 

Corfe’s Hande!, 3 vo's., each 21s. 

Otto on the Construction and Preservation of the Violin, by 
John Bishop, 3s. 

Part IX. of Cocks and Co.'s New Catalogue, with 100 Pianos 
for Sale, price 15 Guineas and upwards. 
R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London. 

Queen. 





written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on | 
calcu- | 


| delivered at a 


NEW | 








Pub- 


Neb Publications. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC and 


COMPANION for 1852, will be published WeDNEspDay, 
the 19th of November next. 
London: CHARLEs Knicat, 90, Fleet-street. 
THE UNIONS’ and PARISH 
. OFFICERS’ SHEET ALMANAC for 1852, will be 
published WepneEspay, the 19th of November next. 
London: CHARLEs Kniaut, 90, Fleet-street. 


| fet UNIONS’, PARISH, and 
; BOARD OF HEALTH POCKET ALMANAC AND 
GUIDE for 1852, considerably extended, will be published on 
the 19th of December next. 

London : CuarLes Kniont, 90, Fleet-street. 


TE Ww JERUSALEM CHURCH.— 
Just published, a FULL REPORT of the SPEECHES 
Public Meeting of this denomination of 
Christians, held at Freemason’s Hall, on the 19th of August, 
1851. 8vo., price 6d. 
May be had through any Bookseller, of F. Pitman, 
20, Paternoster-row. 














MR. VERRAL ON THE SPINE AND PARALYSIS. 


Cloth, price 6s., 


HE SPINE, its Curvatures and Other 


e Diseases, their Symptoms, Treatment, and Cure. To 
which are added Remarks upon Paralysis, with numerous 
cases in illustration. By CHARLES VERRAL, M.R.CS, 
Surgeon to the Hospital for the Cure of Distortions, Portland- 
road, London, and the Sea-bathing Infirmary at Eastbourne, 

Shortly will appear, by the same Author, 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on DIS- 
TORTIONS of the CHEST and LIMBS. Illustrated by a 
Series of Cases. 
London: Jonn Cuvurcaitt, Princes-street, Soho. 





THE STORY GARDEN. 
Just published, price 2s.6d., Illustrated by WHIMPER, 


OME'THING NEW from the STORY 
GARDEN, BROUGHT by SISTER, for IDA, AGNES, 
and ERNIE. 

** A little book after our own heart, by some English Hans 
Andersen, full of wise and loving teaching.”—JZadies’ Com- 
panion. 

‘‘ Written in a pleasing style and in an excellent spirit.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Pleasant and well conceived—elegantly written—illus- 
trated by wood-cuts really clever and graceful.” —Guardian. 

‘Another of the Messrs. Groombridge’s exquisite works 
for children.” — Wiltshire Independent. 

** Reminds us of the Story without an End.”—Aélas. 

London: GRoomMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





In feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, price 2s. cloth lettered, 
QRECIOUS STONES; being an 
Account of the Stones mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures. By the late ROBERT HINDMARSH. 
CONTENTS : 

1. Stones for Altars, Pillars, Witnesses, and Memorials. 
The two Tables of Stone for the Ten Commandments; 
with the reasons why the first pair were broken, anda 
second pair substituted in their room. 

8. Precious Stones for the Breast Plate of Aaron, called 
Urim and Thummim; with the manner of obtaining 
responses from Heaven, in Ancient Times, by their 
means. 

4. Precious Stones for the New Christian Breast-Plate ; 
with the Manner of obtaining Responses from Heaven in 
the Present Day. 

By the same Author, 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
1. THE LAMB SLAIN from the FOUNDA- 
TION of the WORLD. 
2. COMPENDIUM of the CHIEF DOC- 
TRINES of the TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 12mo., 
2s. boards. 


London: J. S. Hopcson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
’ 





In the press, 


r _ ] ry) 
qXCELSIOR,” or the REALMS of 

4 POESIE. By ALASTOR. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 

“‘Verily there is in (Mr. 0.) ." wild enthusiasm but a6 
chaotic as could be wished. * We have 
certain ravings, &c.’ re Ntustrated vie. 

“Written with singular elegance, and obviously the pro- 
ductions of a refined as well as of areflecting intellect. The 
author's sympathies are always with the truthful, the fearless, 
and the generous,” &¢c.—The Critic. 

“Your glowing, murmuring, meandering, earnest little 
book.” — Gilfillan. 

** Your very ae and elegantly written little volume.” 
—Bailey (‘ Festus.” 

“ Your beautiful little book, full of high thoughts.”— 
—Robert Hunt. 

‘TI am glad to see you have so well and warmly advocated 
the cause of poetry.” —Mackay. 

** Your very elegant and exciting work. * I have 
already seen some splendid ideas couched in strong lan- 
guage. "— Bosworth (Dr.) 

‘ Your liberal remarks on Shelley have much pleased me.¥ 
— Atherstone. 


* * 


WiuiaM Pickerina, Piccadilly. 





Lonpow :—Printed and Published by Jour Crockronp, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, im 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Weat- 
minster, on Wednesday, October 15, 1851. 





